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James ABRAM GARFIELD, our lamented President, who, 
alter eighty days of agony unspeakable, died last Monday 
night, the victim of a cowardly crime, adds one name more to 
the list of prominent men in this country who have died in the 
full appreciation of life insurance, carrying heavy policies on 
their lives. President Garfield’s life insurance amounted in all 
to fifty-eight thousand dollars. 


Tue offering of prizes by outsiders, to be awarded to the 
authors of the best essays contributed for reading before the meet- 
ing of the Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest, does 
not meet with the warm endorsement of many members of the 
Association. THe Spectator has all along contended as to 
the inexpediency of this practice, and is glad to notice that some 
action in the matter was thought necessary by the Executive 
Committee. That committee reported, on the first day of the 
convention, the unanimous adoption of a resolution that no 
prizes be offered hereafter for papers, except by the Association. 
President Dresser, too, in his address, remarked that the feature 
did not meet with his unqualified endorsement. It is his con- 
viction that the offering of prizes in general materially interferes 
with the voluntary presentation of papers upon living issues 
that are daily occurring to the underwriter, and, by so doing, de- 
tracts from the vitality of the meetings of the Association. 





A SouTHERN correspondent inquires as to what ought to be 
the average amount at risk carried by a fire insurance company 
having a capital of $100,000 paid up. The laws of the State 
of New York prohibit companies from writing single risks ‘in 
excess of ten per cent of their capital. So that a company of 
$100,000 capital can take insurance on any one risk as high as 
$10,000. Several of the other States, we believe, take their 
cue from the New York statute, and prescribe a similar ratio of 
capital to risk. As to the total amount of risks carried, 
twenty of the most prosperous and trustworthy fire and fire- 
marine insurance companies in the United States, operating on 
a capital of $100,000, at the end of the year 1880, showed an 
average amount at risk for each company of $3,307,091. The 
average premium receipts of these twenty companiés were 
something over thirty-one thousand dollars and each company 
owned a net surplus, on an average, somewhat exceeding thirty- 


seven thousand dollars. As a rule, ot course, those companies 
which owned large net surpluses found themselves guaranteed 
in carrying heavier total amounts at risk. Strange to say, how- 
ever, in the case of one or two companies possessing but nom- 
inal surpluses, the total amount at risk kept fully up to the 
average, no effort seemingly being made to decrease the com- 


pany’s liability. 





WE print elsewhere a full report of the twelfth annual meet- 
ing of the Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest, 
including the able address of the President and all the papers 
read, except two. The Miller Prize Essay, on the subject of 
“Flour Mills” (by Ernest C. Johnson), and The Weekly Under- 
writer Prize Essay, on ‘‘ The Law Relating to Other Insurance” 
(by W. F. Fox), each of which covers a score or more closely 
printed pamphlet pages, will be printed in the issue of next 
week, it being impossible to find space for them in the present 
issue. Both are able papers, and worthy of their writers. The 
Convention, in attendance, proved to be one of the most success- 
ful held since its first assembly. The entire proceedings were 
characterized by harmony. In fact, the good feeling was so 
general that difference of opinion, even where it tended to 
lead to practical debate of live issues, was scarcely manifested. 
Not an unimportant action of the Convention was the incorpo- 
ration of the Association under the laws of the State of Illinois. 
Its home hereafter will be permanently at Chicago, where it 
has determined to establish a valuable library of insurance liter- 
ature. 





Tue gentlemen who were present at the Convention of the 
Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest last week were 
not enthusiastic over the results of the meeting. As we pre- 
dicted would be the case, it was found there was altogether too 
much of the essay business to be satisfactory, and too little dis- 
cussion of practical topics. Some of the addresses and essays 
were excellent, however, containing much food for thought, 
and, when read in a closet, cannot fail to be of benefit to the 
profession. Where essays are strung out and crammed into the 
mind in a continuous series, they become monotonous, and it is 
not to be wondered at that members yawned with sleepiness or 
abandoned the hall for more inspiring scenes. The Conven- 
tion has done well in holding the matter of essays within its 
own hands for future Conventions, and it is to be hoped that 
hereafter the proceedings may partake more of a debatable 
nature than of the prize essay character. Throughout the en- 
tire proceedings, the only topic which elicited extensive ex- 
pressions of opinion was that of “ Theory vs. Practice,” treated 
so ably by Mr. De Camp. The discussion which followed the 
reading of that paper was spirited, and brought out considerable 
practical talk. 





THE increase of rates on cotton in such Southern cities as 
Charleston, S. C., and Dallas, Tex., indicates a tendency toward 
reformation which we are glad to chronicle. The exasperating 
losses suffered by insurance companies on cotton, especially in 
the cities of Charleston and Savannah during recent years has 
been discouraging in the extreme. The profits from all other 
branches of fire underwriting have been wiped out by the losses 
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on this staple product. Although regarding cotton insurance gen- 
erally as a part of the business to be done at a loss necessarily, 
the companies seem to have clung to it as by magnetism. The 
report was current not long since that several prominent North- 
ern companies operating in the South had instructed their agents 
to raise rates on cotton risks, except in the cities of New Or- 
leans and Galveston, where the warehouses, divided into apart- 
ments, each having separate access from the outside, render the 
condition of things much more satisfactory than at Savannah, 
Memphis and other points. One New York company in parti- 
cular was quoted as having doubled its rates, This, we find, 
however, is not true. The companies have determined that all 
steps toward an increased tariff in the present era of competition 
must be taken by the local boards. The efforts of all Southern 
underwriters should be united through local boards to improve 
an important branch of the insurance business reduced at the 
present time to the lowest ebb of demoralization. A gentleman 
prominently connected with one of New York’s largest com- 
panies gave it as his opinion recently that cotton risks should at 
the present day necessarily command even higher rates of in- 
surance than was obtained years ago when the tariff in vogue 
brought commensurate profit. The cotton business of late years 
had slipped, he thought, from conservative, cautious men into 
the hands of speculators whose purchases and sales follow in 
rapid succession, and whose loose and oftentimes questionable 
transactions influence a wilful disregard of the danger, from de- 
struction by fire, inherent in the product itself. This alleged 
degradation of the business, involving the important question of 
moral hazard, should receive the careful consideration of the 
underwriters. 





THE excitement over marriage insurance in Pennsylvania 
promises to rival the graveyard speculation mania in many parts 


of the State. All young people whose weddings are near at 
hand become members of the marriage associations, with the 
expectation of reaping, eventually, two or three thousand dol- 
lars on the strength of a few hundred dollars expended for dues 
and assessments in the short interval. The inefficacy of this 
plan of insurance against marriage must be obvious to the 
youngest, or most ignorant person on a moment’s reflection. Its 
promoters profess that a large sum can be obtained by members 
one year after marrying, if they but faithfully respond to the light 
assessments levied in the meantime. Marriage is allowed im- 
mediately after insuring. None, therefore, but persons intent 
on entering the bonds of wedlock at an early day can be so 
foolish as to become members. Each person connects himself 
with the association with the idea that he can forestall the others 
in marrying first, and so for a hundred dollars paid out, receive 
in return, one year after marriage, at least one thousand. But 
this expectation cannot be entertained by any reasonable person, 
it being known, that one hundred dollars placed at interest, 
compounding at six per cent, must take over eleven years to 
double itself, to say nothing of how long it would take to ac- 
cumulate tenfold. In principle and in theory marriage insur- 
ance is of no benefit to the public, and practice will soon demon- 
strate this. The conclusion is inevitable that some one will 
have to pay the piper, and since the funds to conduct the 
company, pay the officers’ salaries and meet maturing policies 
must, according to the plan followed, depend solely on the 
members’ dues and assessments, somebody, and most probably 


almost everybody “insured” in these associations or companies 
will be sadly disappointed in the end. Marriage insurance has 
no history. The plans of its promoters are mere ventures, pit- 
falls to entrap the unwary. Its principles are not governed by 
the laws of true insurance. A legitimate insurance contract 
must of necessity mature on an uncertain day. In ordinary life 
insurance this day comes when life ends. In term life insurance, 
although the time when the policy will ultimately mature jg 
fixed and known, still a grave uncertainty rests in the liability 
of death occurring in the interval. Indemnity against marriage, 
on the other hand, depends upon no uncertainty. The date of 
marriage being known secretly to the insured and arranged ac- 
cording to his desire, the contract entered into cannot, in truth, 
bear the name of insurance, or the business flourish under a 
reputation of kinship. The authorities in Pennsylvania have 
of late expressed their want of confidence in these organizations, 
but the issuing of charters nevertheless continues. 


EVIDENCES OF WEAKNESS AND DUPLICITY. 


YEAR ago there was organized in this city an Association 

called the United Fire Underwriters in America. Its 
excuses for coming into existence were the illegitimate and 
suicidal practices that exist in the business of fire underwriting, 
and the impossibility of the National Board of Underwriters 
applying a remedy for them. These evil practices had been 
growing for many years until the business in all sections of the 
country was demoralized and not adequately profitable. In the 
opinion of many the time had arrived when representative 
managers of companies, board and non-board, should come to- 
gether and adopt measures calculated to work a reformation in 
underwriting practices, and put the business once more upon a 
profitable footing. The meeting called in pursuance of this 
idea was largely attended, over one hundred and fifty companies 
being represented, and considerable enthusiasm displayed over 
the probability of a restoration of harmony among them. Out 
of this meeting grew the United Fire Underwriters in America. 
During the three days sessions of this body of leading company 
managers, almost everything pertinent to the subject of insur- 
ance was discussed, besides some subjects that were considered 
émpertinent—that of rates and commissions, for instance. The 
meeting was a sort of love feast—everybody congratulated 
everybody else on the good time coming, wept over the sins his 
neighbors had committed, closed his eyes tightly against the 
beam that existed therein, but was quick to discover the mote 
in the eye of the fellow over the way. Much good advice, 
which is very cheap, was given, and the Underwriters in 
America separated, without having made the slightest progress 
in the work of reformation, or inaugurated a single measure 
that was calculated to do away with the evil practices of which 
all complained. 

Weare in error—something was done in the way of reform. 
A resolution was adopted to the effect that the managers as 
sembled recognized the evils arising from the indiscrimate cut- 
ting of rates practiced all over the country, and pledged them- 
selves to encourage the formation of local boards in all cities 
and villages, and to instruct their agents to join such boards, 
and maintain the tariffs festablished by them. How has this 
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the members of the.U. F. U. I. A., and the natural presumption 
was that the practice would be abandoned, at least by the com- 
panies represented at the meeting. But such has by no means 


pledge been kept? The evidence attainable to-day is to the 
effect that not only have no local boards been established where 
none existed, but that those then in existence have been weak- 
ened by the action of the very men who constitute the United 
Fire Underwiters in America, and who pledged themselves to 
the maintenance of local boards. We have received numerous 
complaints of late from agents, who claim to be honestly striv- 
ing to observe the rules of their local boards, to the effect that 
other members are cutting the rates, and are sustained in doing 
so by managers of companies belonging to the U. F. U. I. A. 
Complaints of such conduct made to the managers elicit no re- 
sponse, or at best an evasive one, while it is a well known fact 
that no agent has been “ disciplined” by his company for vio- 
lating the rules of the local board to which he had pledged his 
allegiance. The Secretary of the local board of San Francisco 
recently sent a vigorous protest to the U. F. U. IL. A. for permit- 
ting agents of the companies embraced in its membership to 
ignore the board and write policies in violation of its established 
schedule. We have never heard of any response being made to 
this protest, or of any action being taken to investigate the 
complaint therein contained. 

Our Chicago correspondent, in a recent letter, stated that much 
dissatisfaction exists in that city because of companies—mem- 
bers of the U. F. U. I. A.—establishing dual agencies in that 
city, the head of one being a member of the local board and 
the head of the other affiliating with the non-boarders. It is 
well known that in that city the agents are about equally divided 
between boarders and non-boarders, the latter class having formed 
an Underwriters’ Exchange in opposition to the local board. 
The members of the Exchange ignore the tariff of rates estab- 
lished by the local board, taking risks at such rates as they can 
get, but, as we are informed, making a special point to get 
business away from the members of the local board. The com- 
plaint now is that some companies have appointed two agents 
for Chicago, one belonging to the local board and the other to 
the Exchange, The idea is, we presume, that they will capture 
in the Exchange such business as slips through the local board 
net. In effect these companies say to one agent, * join the local 
board, abide by its rules and maintain its tariff of rates.” To 
the other they say substantially, “‘ keep out of the local board, 
skirmish for business on the outside, and cut the board rate 
whenever you can gain a point by so doing.” This is much 
like the advice of the old miser to his son: “ get money ; get it 
honestly if you can, but get money.” Of course, this practice 
is utterly demoralizing to the local board and to the business 
generally in Chicago, quite as much so to the agents as to the 
business. They must become demoralized under such treat- 
ment, and fail to see where the advantage lies in trying to do 
business legitimately, to maintain adequate rates, and to keep 
the business within the confines of respectability, when the com- 
panies they represent are the strongest opponents they have to 
contend with. How the members of U. F. U. I. A., who 
pledged themselves to sustain local boards wherever they existed, 
can reconcile such conduct to their consciences, is more than we 
can understand. ; 

At the meeting of the United Fire Underwriters in America 
above referred to, considerable discussion was indulged in over 
the prevalent practices of companies writing out-of-town risks 
over their counters at a lower rate than was permitted by the 
local board in the place where the insured property is located. 
Such practice was violently condemned by the united voices of 
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been the case. On the contrary, the local companies are con- 
stantly, in their own offices, writing policies on country prop- 
erty for less than the local rates. Insurance brokers do a large 
business of this nature. They establish connections with agents 
in Western cities, who send them applications for insurance ; 
the brokers place these with the companies, who ignore. their 
regular agents in those cities, write the policies below local 
tariff rates, and, in addition, pay the broker a greater commis- 
sion than they would have paid their agent had he taken the 
business at tariff rates. If this is not “‘ burning the candle at 
both ends” we do not know what is—reducing the premium, 
and then out of it paying a large commission. This is one of 
the most demoralizing features of the insurance business at pre - 
sent. Agents are supposed to have exclusive control of the 
business of the companies they represent in the localities to 
which they are accredited ; they are instructed to sustain their 
local board and abide by its schedule of rates. Yet they find 
the business they ought to control placed, through eastern brok- 
ers, in their own companies, at a lower rate than they are per- 
mitted to give, while the broker is enriched by the commission 
that should have been theirs. We can imagine nothing better 
calculated to disgust an agent and destroy his ‘usefulness than 
such practices as these. They are sure to retaliate in some way 
upon the company that treats them so scurvily, and will have 
no compunctions of conscience in loading it up with business 
of a hazardous nature that they would not otherwise accept. 
It is true that the members of the U. F. U. L. A. did not pledge 
themselves to abandon this demoralizing practice, but they 
were so pronounced in their condemnation of it that it was na- 
turally supposed that it would be stopped. 

The question of excessive commissions paid to agents and 
brokers, whereby they were able to give a rebate to the insured, 
thus practically reducing the rate, was discussed at the meeting 
of the United Fire Underwriters in America, and it was uni- 
versally conceded that the commissions were too high and the 
rebate to the insured a great evil. No definite action was taken 
to remedy the evil, but after the discussion indulged in, it was 
natural to suppose that, all being agreed that a remedy should 
be applied, some plan would have been subsequently submitted 
having that end in view. We have yet to learn that any steps 
in this direction have been taken, and we know that the evil 
still exists. There is no doubt but agents and brokers would be 
better satisfied with 15 per cent commission as compensation 
for their services, and no rebate to their patrons, than they are 
with 25 or 30 per cent, as now paid, and a rebate the limit to 
which is dependent upon the amount of competition. Com- 
missions range now anywhere from 15 to 35 per cent, and we 
have heard of 40 per cent being paid for the business of a good 
customer. Agents and brokers profit little by this, because the 
fact that rebates are given is so well known that customers de- 
mand it. We know of one broker in the city who has a con- 
tract with one client to place all his insurance, give him the 
benefit of all commissions allowed by the companies in consid- 
eration of a.fixed annual salary, about equal to what the client 
formerly paid a clerk for looking after his insurance. In this 
instance the insured makes a clean profit of all the commissions 
paid, and such advantages as an experienced broker can secure 
above those formerly accorded an inexperienced clerk. Exces 
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sive commissions, when they have to be divided; with the insured, 
are rather annoyances than otherwise to agents and brokers, 
complicating their accounts with other patrons, and giving rise 
to frequent misunderstandings. Still, the companies, and even 
the members of the U. F. U. I. A. persist in paying them, and 
swelling their expense account out of all proportion to premium 
receipts. 

The above are among the evidences constantly accumulating 
of the weakness and duplicity of the managers of fire insurance 
companies. In their individual capacity they complain of, and 
denounce each other for, breaches of faith, and express a total 
lack of confidence in the pledges or integrity of their rivals. In 
their united capacity they seem to be deserving of all they say 
of each other individually ; there is much protestations of virtue 
and humility, and many promises of reform, but an entire ab- 
sence of good faith in performance. We presume the United 
Fire Underwriters in America will hold another session before 
many weeks pass by; it is nearly time for another annual love 
feast, and for confessing the shortcomings of their neighbors, 
We would suggest that instead of devoting so much time at 
their next meeting to the discussion of technical questions, they 
take into consideration some of the more practical ones to 
which we have referred, and on the solution of which depends 
the financial success of their respective companies. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHICAGO. 

Underwriters Association of the Northwest—Mutual Benefit Associations—The Ex- 
position—The State Fair—D. C. Osmun and the New Department of the Impe- 
rialand Northern—Fames Ayars’ New Ofice—The California Insurance Co.— 
Notes, Visitors, Etc. 


[From OuR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Tuts has been a busy week for our underwriters, entertaining their 
friends who came to the city to attend the Underwriters’ Association of 
the Northwest. Every year the attendance at these meetings seems to 
largely increase. Special agents, managers and local agents all come to 
hear the “greatest living underwriters” deliver themselves of the greatest 
efforts of their lives. As we said in a former letter, the Northwestern 
Association is gradually becoming a literary society, instead of a debating 
club, and the meeting this week has borne out this. There was no dis- 
cussion whatever, except on one paper. Questions were brought up 
which could have stood much expression of opinion, but passed by with- 
out aword. Mr. McGregor, in his paper, brought up several questions 
which have never been thoroughly discussed—for instance, that of uni- 
formity in fire policies, He said that if underwriters did not make ‘their 
policies uniform of their own accord, State legislatures would do it for 
them. He gave utterance to some orthodox principles which caused some 
surprise, considering that his company has never been willing to join any 
alliance with other companies, but has always held aloof. Mr. Holman 
read an interesting paper on “ The Amenities of Our Profession,” which 
was received with much favorable comment, Your correspondent heard 
also many compliments paid James M. DeCamp’s two papers on ‘ The- 
ory vs. Practice” and “The Special Agent.” W, F. Fox’s two papers 
on “ The Special Agent” and “ The Law Relative to Other Insurance ” 
were also highly spoken of. The annual address by Samuel H. Davis, 
although not on insurance, was a very able one, and well received by the 
Association. 

The sixth annual convention of the Mutual Benefit Associations of the 
country also met here this week and indulged in the usual amount of non- 
sense on the subject of ‘‘ insurance at cost” and other kindred subjects 


likely to interest men who look to nothing but the filling of their. own 
pockets by deception and fraud. 

The Exposition and meeting of the State Fair have brought many 
strangers to the city and I must say attracted the attention of some of 
our underwriting friends. Iheard of one, who disappeared from his 
friends at three in the afternoon and did not turn up again until the next 
morning. Where he was is one of those things, “ What no fellow can 
find out.” 

Another turned up with a new hat, the old one having mysteriously 
disappeared. 

The new departure of the Imperial and Northern in the establishment 
of a Western Depaitment here, which was announced in THE Sprcraror 
some weeks since, has now fairly taken shape. D.C. Osmun has been 
here for some weeks and opened his office on the first instant. The new 
office will be a very attractive one when completed, although some of 
Mr. Osmun’s more aged friends think it a little too near the sky to visit 
him often. The new department is a good move for the company and 
Mr. Osmun has received a cordial welcome and is nowa Chicago man, 
at least insurance-wise. I intended, before this, to give a description of 
the new Phoenix office at No. 155 La Salle street. The Phoenix retired 
from Chicago in 1874. It is said that a man’s entire system is changed 
once every seven years, and we suppose it must be so with the officers of 
insurance companies. At any rate, when the Phoenix quit, it was not ex- 
pected that they would ever return, but, seven years having elapsed, a 
change came o’er the spirit of their dreams, and they concluded to come 
back, this time to stay. In the words of the secretary, “as long as there 
are two bricks left in Chicago, having an insurable interest, the Phoenix 
will remain.” From the way they have fitted up the local office, one 
would naturally infer that they have concluded to make a permanent loca- 
tion in this city. In all the cities in this country, or in fact in the old 
world, no more magnificent, artistic and truly elegant office than that of 
the Phoenix in this city, can te found. The furniture is from an original 
design of the local agent, Captain James Ayars. It is of black birch, with 
a polish equal to that of the finest piano. The floor of the vestibule isa 
minton tile of elegant pattern, and the floor of the office proper is covered 
with a rich velvet carpet. 

The walls are ornamented from a design, original with the proprietor, 
and surpass in artistic finish and esthetic taste anything in this city, and 
that means of course in the United States. In six days no less than one 
hundred and fifty-seven persons called and were escorted through these 
offices. L. E. Bromwell, vice-president and E. L. Ireton, manager of the 
California Insurance Company have been in the city this week. The well- 
known character of the California for promptness and conservatism be- 
speaks a cordial welcome from the insuring public of the Northwest. 

Returning to the subject of the Northwestern Association meeting, I 
must say that it was particularly noticeable that about ten members did 
all the talking that was done during the entire session. I think that thisis 
another proof that the Association is drifting away from the point towards 
which it ought to steer. DELTA. 


CHICAGO, September 17, 1881. 


LONDON. 


Rumors and Surmises Touching the Big English ‘‘ Guns’ now in America—The City 
of London's Canadian Manager—The Royal's Satisfactory Annual Report—The 
Manchester Fire Holding Back—The Embryo A. B. C.—Mr. Owen Defended— 
Results and Possible Results of the Employers Liability Act. 


(From OuR REGULAR CORRESPONDENT. |] 

ALTHOUGH Parliament has prorogued, and insurance managers as well 
as the people’s representatives have taken their vacation, yet the rank and 
file are obliged to enjoy London, both in season and out of season, and 
being here I may as well send you a “‘ holiday” letter even though it may 
not be very interesting and the “ holidays” are for some one else. Since my 
last letter the chief topics of interest are seen through a well-directed tel- 
escope, which penetrate to your shores and seek to discover the move- 
ments of the big guns now in America, viz.: Mr. Lewis, of the Alliance, 
Mr. McLaren, of the Royal; Mr. Phillips and Alderman Knight, of the 
City of London, as well as others of minor importance. As the Alliance, 
though an old and established office, is rather slow and conservative, and 
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be spicy developments anent the London and Staffordshire which will not 
justify the aspersions cast upon Mr. Owen by that particular paper. The 
actual insurance world are content to await the disclosure of the facts which 
will enable them to judge correctly before condemning one who has secured 
their esteem and promised to become a leading manager. So far the 
London and Staffordshire are the losers by Mr. Owens’s retirement from 
the managerial chair, and it is felt their course, since the unpleasant dis- 
closures, has not been such as to inspire confidence in the wisdom of the 
directors when they let their manager go, Since another ‘‘ manager,” or 
fire superintendent, as he was called, has departed, viz., Mr. Scott, who 
has not only left the company, but deserted his family, and this was the 
wise (?) choice of the new London board of this company. William 
Muir, their Glasgow manager, has been transferred to the head office, and 
has taken the helm. It is hoped he may weather the storm, but your cor- 
respondent greatly fears the task is beyond any ordinary mortal, and that 
their manager is a very ordinary insurance manager is too evident. 

As the Employers Liability Act is a live subject upon your side of the 
Atlantic, just now it will be of some interest to your readers to hear of its 
effect after eight months’ trial here, 

The Times, in a very labored article of something over a column, con- 
cludes that it can be worked, but that in the main it is wise to allow all 
employers to contract themselves out of the liability, as nearly all of the 
leading corporations have done. The big thunderer, however, goes on to 
show with very good reason that the best and cheapest way to provide for 
the uncertain liability is to pay the low premiums changed by the insur- 
ancé companies now devoted to that specialty. 

Independent, however, of the opinion of The Times, there are evidences 
that the worst effects of the bill have not cropped up yet. The Trades Union 
men, having gained this step, are not satisfied, and are now agitating to have 
the biil so amended as to prevent employers contracting out of the liability, 
and the lawyers are already reaping some fat fees from suits growing out 
of the act as it now stands. It is quite certain it will be the means of 
driving many small capitalists out of lines of business where human labor 
is employed, as the risks are too great, unless they can resort to the in- 
surance companies. A large number of the accident insurance companies 
have added this branch, while there have been several employers liability 
companies organized specially for that business, and many of the different 
lines of manufacture have established a sort of mutual protection fund. 
The colliery owners have entered into a compact to give help to one 
another in the event of any great coal mining accident, as their hands have 
not consented to the compromise offered them. AMERICUS, 


LonpDon, ENG., September 10, 1881. 


is likely to confine its operations to the Atlantic Middle States, not so 
much interest is attached to their emigration as would be if they were 
likely to seek American business on the ordinary methods. Still we 
shalt look for the announcement of their arrangements as indicating the 
effect of the recent activity in the formation of new companies upon the 
minds of the directors of that company and expressed in the action of 
Secretary Lewis. 

There are many surmises as to the object of Manager McLarens'’ visit to 
the United States, and it is rumored he intends making changes, either 
among those who conduct the business for him or in their mode of doing it. 
There can be little doubt that the heavy losses this year influenced him in 
following Horace Greeley’s excellent advice. Some hopes have been ex- 
pressed that he may undo some of the harm he has done by his persistent 
opposition to the National Board. Patience! We will see, and your 
readers on this side of the Atlantic hope you will keep them posted as to 
what takes place in your territory. The new City of London has com- 
pleted its arrangements in New York, but at this end of the wire we are 
not informed as to what they are. Inquiry at their office in Cheapside 
elicited nothing but reticence. Manager Phillips’s action in taking his 
Chairman with him is freely commented upon. Those who know, say 
Alderman Xxnigh¢ is not wrapped in darkness, and will render his man- 
ager judicious and efficient assistance in solving the knotty problem of 
who is to be their “Lord Mayor” in America, The Alderman is said to 
bea keen reader of human character, and not to be taken in even by a 
Yankee. It is more than likely that this boy will make a Western trip to 
Chicago, so there is more than one prize to be drawn. I have learned that 
the Canadian agency is to be entrusted to a Canadian gentleman after all, 
and yet my informant was correct in stating that he is from one of the old 
English offices, viz.; the Royal. S. F. Magurn, the Inspector of this 
company, to whose connection with the Royal I referred to in my first 
letter, is the gentleman chosen for this important post and will, it is un- 
derstood, make Toronto his headquarters. Very little seems to be known 
of Mr. Magurn in London, beyond the fact that he has given such a good 
account of himself that the directors of the City of London, or at least 
several of them, think they have the right man for the right place, and Mr. 
Magurn has certainly earned his promotion from all I hear. The Royal 
has made another fine showing for 1880, as disclosed at their last annual 
meeting, and their action in providing so large a sum to meet the losses 
ofthe present year is warmly approved by the insurance press of this 
country. A spicy incident at their meeting was the retort of their deputy 
chairman to the comparative remarks made by the chairman of the Queen 
at their annual meeting some time previously. I expect the latter now 
wishes he had not used the Royal asa prop to lean upon, and must feel 
considerably chagrined by the sympathetic manner in which he has been 
floored. 

The North British and Mercantile have made a good showing for the 
past year and this veteran company is regularly augmenting its already 
large funds. Although it needs no recommendation to your readers, yet 
itis a pleasure to chronicle its steady progress, 

The Manchester Fire is not quite ready to avail themselves of the emi- 
nent services of a certain well-known New York firm, and, I understand, 
is not prepared to assume such a large increased responsibility as an 
American agency would entail. Manchester men, no doubt, feel them- 
selves quite equal to any undertaking, but although the Lancashire and 
the Manchester Fire are first-class offices, they yet seem to lack that spirit 
of enterprise exhibited by their more successful compeers in Liverpool 
and in our metropolis. Manchester breeds too many wild-cats to. give 
first-class companies a fair chance, and it is remarkable that two non- 
tariff offices which have successfully combated the associate offices have 
their hothe in Manchester. 

The American, British and Colonial is dead still-born, and Messrs. 
Anderson & Co. are left to mourn the loss of so promising a company. 
It is said Thomas H. Owens refused to take the management of this com- 
pany on his return from America, as he found they had made a false start, 
and no effort of his could have floated a company so heavily weighted, as 
is now well known. The reception of the company in America was not 
encouraging, Speaking of Mr. Owens, I observe the American insurance 
press generally has taken up the cudgels in his defence, and I have made 
careful inquiry as to the facts connected with Mr. Owens’s management 
of the London and Staffordshire, and the general agreement of opinion is 
that the attack of one insignificant journal in England upon this gentle- 
man savors more of spite than journalism, and that some day there will 





























































COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE CONTINENTAL'S ATLANTA AGENCY, 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 


Our attention has been called to an item which you thought it proper to 
publish in your issue of August 25 last regarding the agency change of 
the Continental at Atlanta, Ga. M,. C. Blanchard, now succeeded by 
Whitner & Clark, had been a faithful, capable and trusted agent of this 
company, at Atlanta, since 186s. He resigned his commission because 
he chose to do so. Had he chosen to retain it he could have done that, 
for no man holding commission under the seal of this company enjoyed 
more thoroughly the confidence of its officers. We Anow that the hon- 
orable gentlemen who succeed him neither desire nor require that 
their predecessor should be spoken disparagingly of. Please to publish 
this, so that your readers may know that your informant was ignorant of 
facts. H. H. Lamport, 

Vice-President Continental Insurance Company, New York. 


New York, September 14, 1881. 





—The sixth annual convention of the Mutual Benefit Associations of 
the country was held at Chicago last week. A grand pow-wow and love feast was 
all there was of it, 
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TWELFTH ANNUAL MEETING, 
OF THE 
FIRE UNDERWRITERS ASSOCIATION OF THE NORTHWEST. 
FIRST DAY.—MoRNING SESSION. 


THE twelfth annual meeting of the Fire Underwriters Association ot 
the Northwest, was called to order, on, Wednesday morning, September 14, at eleven 
o'clock, by President Jasper M. Dresser. The convention was held at the Grand 
Pacific Hotel, and from the large attendance of members promised to be one of 
the most successful in the history of the Association. 

- The roll was called and the following gentlemen answered to their names: A, 
J. B. Abby, Continental, New York; G. W. Adams, Connecticut, Hartford; 
Charles E. Affeid, Hamburg-Bremen Insurance Company; D. F. Appel, Star. 
New York and Union, Philadelphia ; Wm. Ashworth, British America; W. L. 
Barnum, Millers’ National, Illinois; A. S. Bary; Western Bascome, Queen In- 
surance Company, Liverpool ; J. F. Bates, Continental Insurance Company, New 
York; J. P. Black, Fireman's Fund, California; I. S. Blackwelder, Lancashire 
Insurance Company; Charles E. Bliver, Howard, New York; A. C. Blodget, 
Franklin, Philadelphia; Henry M. Brooks, London Assurance; M. O. Brown, 
Westchester, New York ; Leon Bryant, Queen and British America; R. M. Buck- 
man, Rhode Island Insurance Association, Providence; M. J. Burns, Glens Falls 
Insurance Company; Fred. E. Burt, Niagara, New York; W. W. Caldwell, 
Peoples, Newark, N. J., and New Hampshire, New Hampshire; R. B. Carson, 
Lorillard, New York; Eugene Cary, German-American, New York; W. T. 
Clarke, Franklin, Philadelphia; H. Clarkson, Connecticut, Hartford; H. C. 
Cleveland, Norwich Union, England; Martin Collins, Fire Association, Philadel- 
phia, and Peoples, Trenton, N. J.; Charles Comstock, Traders’ Insurance Com. 
pany, Chicago; C. F. C. Coombe, Queen Insurance Company, London; W. B. 
Cornell, North British and Mercantile; A. A. Cratsenberg, Continental, New 
York; R. S. Critchell ; George Crooke, Liverpool and L7ndon and Globe: J. L. 
Cunningham, Glens Falls, New York; James M. DeCamp, Liverpool and Lon- 
don and Globe; Holger De Roode, Clinton Fire Insurance Company, New York; 
J. H. DeWolf, Providence Washington Insurance Company ; Jasper M. Dresser, 
National Fire, Hartford; Charles W. Drew, Security, Connec’icut; W. W. Dud- 
ley, German-American, New York; S. S. Eaton, Manhattan, New York; W. G. 
Ferguson, Lancashire, Eng.; J. G. Finnie, Home, N. Y.; A. L. Flack, Kenton, 
Ky.; Morris Franklin; W. R. Freeman, Norwich Union, Eng ; B. W. French, 
Orient, Hartford; J. C. Griffiths, Home Insurance Company, N. Y,; John H. 
Griffith, Home Insurance Company, N. Y.; Henry H. Hall, National Fire, N. Y.; 
E. G. Halle, Underwriters, N. Y.; A. J. Harding, Springfield, Fire and Marine, 
Mass.; George W. Hayes, Western, Toronto; Edwin Hillyer, North German, 
Hamburg; H. H. Hobbs, Newark Fire, N. J.; Mechanics and Traders J. L. 
Holden, Insurance Company North America and Pennsylvania Fire; George A. 
Holloway Traders’, Ill., Isaac W. Holman, Insurance Company North America 
and Pennsylvania Fire; R. W. Hosmer, general agent Mercantile Marine, Bos- 
ton; E. C. Johnson, special agent, ;Glens Falls; W. L. Jones, special agent, 
Orient, Hartford; G. H. Koch, Manager, Hamburg-Magdeburg ; T. W. Letton, 
special agent, Boston Underwriters; Edwin C. Lewis, special agent Manufac- 
ture s, Boston; H. K. Lindsey, manager Lancashire, England; W. J. Little- 
john, Merchants’ Insurance, St. Joseph, Mo.; E. W. Lyman, New York Alliance ; 
E. D. Marsh, American,’Chicago; John G. Miller, Burlingion Insurance Com- 
pany; L.. D. Moody, Franklin, Philadelphia ; H. L. Moss, National, Hartford ; 
J. M. Newberger, German-American, New York; Daniel C. Osmun, Imperial and 
Northern; John C. Paige, Metropole Insurance Company, Paris, and Re-assur- 
ances: Generales; H. E. Palmer, Home, New York; T. C. Parsons, Merchants 
and People’s, Newark, Clinton Fire, New York; Rodgers Porter, German-Ameri_ 
can, New York; C. W. Potter, 42:na, Hartford; A. P. Redfield, London, Assur- 
ance; George E. Redfield, National, New York; J. N. Reynolds, Westchester 
Fire, New York; E. F. Rice, tna, Hartford; Joseph M. Rogers, Phoenix, 
Brooklyn; H. M. Russell, Commonwealth, Boston; Simeon Schupp, German, 
Freeport, Ill.; R. J. Smith, ;Secretary, Traders, Chicago; T. H. Smith, special 
agent, North British and Mercantile; George K. Snider, manager Central De- 
partment, Niagara, N. Y.; Jacob Stone, Liverpool, and London and Globe; H. J. 
Straight, New York Alliance; H. S. Tiftany, J. N. Tinkham, Continental, New 
York; A. J. Trumbull, St. Paul Fire and Marine; Thomas Underwood; W. 
D. Van Blarcom, Merchants Insurance Company, New Jersey; Fred. H. 
Wagner, German Fire Insurance Company; S. E. Wagoner, ‘North 
British and Mercantile; H. H. Walker, Home Insurance Company, New 
York ; Cornelius Wheeler, Northwestern National; F. C. Wheeler, Star Fire In- 
surance Company, New York; Union Insurance, Philadelphia ; J. M. Whitehead, 
Farmers’, York, Pa.; J. L. Whitlock, Royal, Liverpool; A. Williams, Conti- 
nental, New York; H. N. Williams, British America; George A. S. Wilson, 
Peoples, Newark; J. O. Wilson, Union, Philadelphia; Star, New York; T. J. 
Zollars, Niagara, New York. 

The usual letters of regret for not attending, and sympathy for and interest in 
the doings of the association, were read and ordered placed on file, 


The report of the executive committee was read, and, on motion, adopted. It in- 
included the record of a resolution passed unanimously, that no more prizes be 
offered for essays. except by the Association itself. The following gentlemen were 
upon recommendation of the committee, made members of the Association: F, w. 
Tracken, W. F. Ross, Wm, M. Monroe, John Hawley, Frank M. Benedict, H. 
H. Hersley, Jerome Root, W. E. Paige, J. H. Stevison, James H. Caswell, Capt, 
J. L. Shallcross, J. J. Barrett, S. W. Williams, J. J. Berne, Edward Stanberry 
W. P. Innes, J. H. Beattie, W. H. Cormany, M. Child, Jr., Jobn C. Hall, Jobn 
Virchow, John W. Dalles, A. M. L. Wasson, Ralph Crable, O. O. Southmayd 
James L. Applegate, J. P. Varce, F. W. Little, J. P. Williams M. A. Houston, 
Ed. P. Beach, Charles H. Barry, John N. Moore, E. J. Babcock, Maj. W. E. 
McLean, J. J. Herder, W. F. Fox, T. D. Griffiith, H. C. Hill, S. A. Chaffee, 
of New York, and Ed. P. Bead. The report of George W. Hayes, as secre 
and as treasurer (showing a balance in the treasury of $2.81), was accepted. 


The President, Jasper N. Dresser, then delivered his annual address, which, in 
its entirety, we here present as follows: 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT. 


To this our twelf h annual convention, members and guests, I bid you a cordial 
and hearty welcome. In arranging our programme for this meeting we have tried 
to meet what seemed to be a growing demand on the part of the members, that 
there should be less time spent in the reading of formally prepared papers, and that 
more time should be allowed for the open and free discussion of the papers pre- 
sented and such other topics as will naturally arise in the progress of the meeting. 
It is our hope and expectation that each member will consider himself invited to 
discuss any proposition that may come before the association, and the utmost free- 
dom of expression is solicited. It is by this free interchange of thought and experi- 
ence that we gain new ideas of value, and through the same means erroneous ones 
are corrected. The business of fire insurance is one of the most important, as well 
as one of the largest to which the attention of propertyholders is directed. Its 
growth in this country is in keeping with the steady and rapid progress made by 
the nation in wealth and population, and the mind almost fails to comprehend its 
practically unlimited possibilities of a hundred years hence. Even now the magni- 
tude of the business passes beyond the limit of ordinary comprehension. It is said 
that the assets of all the companies in the United States exceed nine hundred mil- 
lions of dollars and that the disbursements of these companies, fire, life and miscel- 
laneous, exceed the sum of one hundred and fifty millions perannum. Its interests 
are ident fied with the best i: terests of every irdustry and communi y, and ic is the 
great and powerfully ally of the commercial workshops of the land. It is the hand- 
maiden of commerce, and without its protecting zgis ships freigh ed wi'h fabulous 
wealth would not goto:sea. By its system of contribution it distributes the misfor- 
tune of the individual to the many, and renders possible the gigantic ventures of 
individual enterprise. 

At the date of our last meeting it was apparent to all that our country had entered 
upon a season of prosperity that tokened success and profit to all legi imate enter- 
prises that were conducted with skill and judgment. The seven years preceding 
had been years of trial and depres-ion. With constantly receding prices, large 
accumu'ations of unsalable stocks of merchandise, manufacturers without a market, 
it was not a marvel that insurance companies suffered from the hard times, and in 
many instances were compelled to retire from the field. In the-e years, when no 
other market could be found for unsalable wares, insurance companies were not 
unfrequently compelled to become unwilling purchasers of all kinds of property, 
and the paths of the underwriter were anything but paths of peace. To-day we are 
in the midst of a prosperity which has heretofore been unpa‘a'leled. Our manu- 
factories are busy day and night, and their agen s and jobbers find no delay in dis- 
posing cf their wares; the husbandman meets a ready and greedy ma’ ket for all 
his surplus products, and the railroads are forced to an unheard of prosperity to 
carry them to a waiting market. Building operaticns are resumed, and all 
mechanical labor finds ready employment at increased and remunerative wages. 
Interest rates are reduced, and all dividend paying stocks have acvanced to unheard 
of prices. Money has become a drug in the market and seeks investment at 
nominal rates. in the midst of this great and gene:al prosperity the underwriting 
interests should show a corresponding advancement. But truth compels me to say 
that our chosen prc fession has not been favored with such a degree of prosperity as 
the state of the country would lead us to expect. In the short address which I 
shall present you to-day, it is not my intention to weary you with statistics, and if 
any figures are used it will only be in the aggregate and not in detail. One hun- 
dred and fifty-seven insurance companies, doing business in the State of New 
York, and reporting to the department of that State, and including in the number 
all of the strongest American and foreign agency companies, during the first-half 
of 1881 absorbed ninety-seven and nine-tenths per cent of their premiums in losses 
and expenses. The month of July, 1881, was the most disastrous July for fires 
since the big Portland fire of July 4, 1866, the losses aggregating over eight millions 
of dollars, and August just closed is not much better. And yet with the per cent 
of loss and expense constantly increasing, and the per cent of premiums and in- 
come from investments decreasing, there is a grand rush for more capital, and since 
the first of January last the increase in this respect has been unprecedented. This 
added capital demands increased business, and, like Oliver Twist, constantly calls 
for more, more, more, until the poor distressed and tormented local agents are ready 
to call upon the rocks and hills to fall upon them, and hide them from the face of 
the equally worried spec:al. This competition has well nigh driven anything like 
co-operation entirely out of the question, and the situation may be summed up in 
the quotation: ‘‘ Every one for himself and the devil take the hindmost.” __ 

Whether there has been an increase in the per cent of loss as compared with the 
amounts at risk, as some claim, I am not prepared to say ; but that the per cent of 
loss to premiums received has largely increased within the last decade is certain. 
Fifty per cent of loss to premiums received was the commonly accepted estimate, 
but it has risen to an average of nearly 60 per cent and still hep an upward ten- 
dency. Expenses are increasing; where the average expense column was 30 per 
cent, or thereabouts, of the premiums, it has gone up to the neighborhood of 40 per 
cent. There has been a marked reduction in rates, without a corresponding im- 
provement in risks. Income from investments has been greatly reduced by reason 
of the cheapening of interest rates and the great advance in prices paid for all divi- 
dend paying securities in which surplus has been invested. This, in brief, is the 
situation as [ write. What then are the signs of the times? It seems to me that 
the portent is of disaster to the weak and timid, while the strong and the bold only 
may hope for reward in the future. These are not the days for the vacillating; 
only the vigorous and undaunted underwriter may pass through in safety. 
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Tender-handed stroke the nettle, 
And it stings you for your pains ; 
Grasp it like a man of mettle, 
And it soft as silk remains. 


«« The law of the harvest is to reap more than we sow,”’ and it is for the purpose 
of learning to gather in more than we put out that we as underwriters are con- 
stantly studying the laws of hazard. A practical knowledge of the laws of chance 
js essential to the success of the underwriter, and the more nearly his knawledge of 
these laws approaches a certainty, so much more is chance eliminated from the 
problem, and just so much more nearly does underwriting approach the dignity of 
a profession, governed by probability. But even with the same knowledge and 

ing the same general course, uniform results are not always attained, so many 
are the meaytng circumstances, So varying are the conditions and environments 
of all physical affairs, so diverse the influences affecting individuals. It is not at 
all certain that at the harvest each will receive an equal return for the seed sown 
and the labor expended. Nevertheless the rule remains the same generally, that 
“we reap more than we sow."’ We have all known two persons to start at the 
same time, with equal chances and prospects of success; the one was industrious, 
careful, conscientious—his every moment given to the diligent and faithful pursuit 
of his calling, and with all he was a dismal failure ; the other was careless, thought- 
less and lazy, and whose only care seemed to be how little exertion to put into 
his profession, and whose success was marvellous. These, howev r, are the excep- 
tional cases tha’ aid to prove the rule that the success of the individual in any call- 
ing is measured by industry and the practice of the best methods pertaining to that 
calling. Our profession is eminently one of probability and not of chance, and 
since the first meeting of this association, twelve years ago, great progress has 
been made in determining how many of a given number of any class of hazards 
will burn within a given time, and although the problem has not been reduced to 
acertainty, it has passed fir beyond the bounds of guesswork and has raised under- 
writing to the rank of a learned profession. The day is passed for the promotion 
of companies for the purpose of giving place to some broken down merchant or 
superannuated professional gentleman, and a genuine service reform has been es- 
tablished by the preferment of those who, commencing at the foot of the ladder, 
have shown themselves worthy of bighe~ and better places. This progress has 
been brought about largely through the association of the companies into organi- 
zations similar to that of the National board, where were combined the experiences 
of the individual companies, the result «f which demonstrated the wisdom of asso- 
ciated efforts. The narrow policy which prevailed of hiding from associates en- 
gaged in the same profession the results of individual experience gave way in a 
measure to the more enlightened and liberal policy of comparing results, and to 
the mutual advan‘age of all concerned. Although but a skeleton of the old Na- 
tional board remains, it is sid that the experience tables are retained as the most 
prominent feature of that association. And although it has but a nominal exis- 
tence to-day, to that board more than to any other instrumentality are we indebted 
for the years of comparative prosperity since the great conflagration which swept 
over this city ten years ago. Whenever a determined eftort to bring out any par- 
ticular reform was made it was crowned with success. While it is doubtful if this 
generation of underwriters will witness any combined, determined and successful 
effort for the establishment of a uniform tariff of rates, the success of the National 
board in other matters should encourage ail to continued efforis and combinations 
to secure reforms in legislation, taxation, building laws, and the thousand and one 
kindred topics pertaining to underwriting interests. May it not be that, free from 
the jealousies that wrecked the national organization, our association shall have 
some part or lot in maintainiog the dignity of the profession and restoring many 
of the many valuable features that gave strength and power to our national proto- 


And at this point recurs the ever present question in the mind of the underwriter 
of what can be done to improve the present unprofitable condition of underwriting 
interests, I call the condition unprofitable when the reports show that in 1880 
ninety-seven and six-tenths of the premiums received were paid out for losses and 
expenses exclusive of dividends; and, as I have said, for the fist six months of 
1881 ninety-seven and nine-tenths of the premiu ns received were absorbed in the 
same way. As an association we can do nothing, for we still remain under the 
prohibi‘ion which interd.cts us from legis'ating upon any subject connected with 
our profession or the conduct of its business. As individuals we may do much to 
correct and remove the hostile feeling which exists among those who could ili afford 
to be without the protection afforded by our capital. It is my judgment that the 
fault lies entirely at the door of the underwriter, and not with his patrons. The in- 
pe public, with some growling perhaps, will always pay such adequate rates 
as will afford capital a reasonable return for the hazards of tne business, and assure 
to them the protection for which they pay. Hope for underwriting in the future 
can come only from co-operation and co-operation can only be successful when 
confidence in all is maintained by the honest endeavors of each. While this co- 
operation may never reach tora es, there are innumerable matters upon which there 
can be no differences of opinion. Whenever differences do arise concessi ns should 
bemad:. Society itself is held together by mutual compromise. The science of 
peeonieg, to a great extent, is but the science of expedients. The philosopher 
eals only in abstract truths, and may always be consistent with himself; but be- 
tweeen the theories and the practical action of the underwriter there must some- 
times be a variance. 

The constantly changing character of hazards, the introduction of new processes 
of manufacturing and new elements in chemical compounds demand a continuous 
study on the part of the underwriter. He must keep abreast of the times by sur- 
rounding himself with the best known means of information. In the great strug- 
gle for bread that mechanic who employs the most modern and most skillfully con- 
structed tools wil distance his less enterprising brother, who clings to the ciumsy 
and illshaped implements used by his father. And so it is with the underwriter. 
The methods of ‘‘ other days” will not answer for this progressive age. A new 
order of things is developcd, and the antiquated notions of the halcyon days of 
underwriting, when half adozen companies were more than sufficient to meet all 
demands, are not the notions that are demanded by our times. 

But with all the care that may be exercised, and with all the wisdom, skill and 
knowledge that may be gained, the underwriter is subject to contingencies against 
which no human f sresight can provide. Seasons of prosperity may be followed by 
phenomenal seasons of adversity. These eras have no tangible cause for asserting 
themselves. They are not governed by any apparent or known law of nature or 
trade, but they come 


Like the winds come when forests are rendered, 
Like the waves come when navies are stranded, 


and when they go down with the ebb of the tide they leave the beach strewn with 
wrecks and broken hulks of the once beautiful craft that have been swallowed up 
in the wild maelstrom. Reverses must be expected, The underwriter, like the 


God rears the mountain oak amid mountain 
storms. The roughest winds sing its lullaby through a hundred years of infancy, 
and it defies the tornado for a thousand years afterwards. We have had reverses, 
but reverses are not defeats. Ten years ago to-day the J pm of Chicago | to 

of 


individual, becomes strong by trials. 


the breeze their banners, which floated over a great and prosperous city, prow 

its great and —_ growth; proud of its commercial prosperity; proud of its ac- 
cumulating wealth and influence ; proud of its beautiful women and brave men. 
A month later and all this was changed. The besom of destruction had wiped out 
all this prosperity, wealth and influence, and only the blackened walls remained. 
Ten thousand buildings have been swept away, two hundred millions of accumu- 
lated wealth destroyed, and one hundred thousand people made homeless. The 
women bowed their heads in sorrow, and the men lost heart in their despondency, 
courage was gone, hope nearly so. The world’s sympathy was aroused and its 
charity was unbounded. The poor homeless wanderer, who with bated breath had 
looked on at the des‘ruction of his Lares and Penates took heart again, and re- 
solved to restore their shrine—to recover that which had been lost—to wrest success 
from this seeming great defeat. And what is the result ? A city restored in grander 
proportions and beauty than before. Its hovels are replaced with comfortable 
dwellings, its houses with mansions, and its population has increased to six hundred 
thousand souls. No commercial metropolis can show more subs‘antial appropriate 
and beautiful architecture in its public buildings, mercantile blocks and man 
tories ; none more progress in population, wealth and influence. All this has been 
the result of that indomitable pluck which the world over makes the Chicagoan’s 
name a synonym for go-aheadativeness. A hundred insurance companies went 
down in the wreck, and many of us remember with what consternation we looked 
upon the destruction, and, like Othello, declared our occupation gone. But the pro- 
verbial timidity of capital was not verified in this instance. Capital rushed in to 
restore the gap where capital had been lost, and the insurance operations of ten 
years ago were but pigmies compared with those of the present time. 

So I say that these seeming disasters are often the truest and grandest successes. 
The hottest fires only consume the dross and leave the gold the purer. Storms 
may terrify the timid, but the wise and brave hail the lightnings as God's mes- 
sengers, comming on errands of mercy and good-will to men, purifying the air, 
and dropping from their swift wings as they pass, health to the invalid and life to 
the dying. All the years that have passed have only been years of preparation for 
the magnificient harvest which must be awaiting us in the future. Set your eye 
upon the goal to which you wish to attain, looking straight over the flag staff that 
stands at the bow of your craft, and allow no storms nor winds to deviate you from 
your course, and success will crown your efforts. 

Years ago a merchantman was on her way from New York to Liverpool, and the 
pilot, weary with watching, one night called the colored steward to the wheel for a 
time while he might enjoy his rest. The directions were plain and plainly given : 
** Keep that star which you see yonder straight over the bow of the ship.”’ ‘ All 
right, sah!" The pilot slept until he was aroused by the good-natured steward 
with ‘‘ Come, captain, I want you to give me another star, done got past dat star 
long ago.” And true enough, the ship was careering on straight to the south with 
the given star far in the rear. This parable may be declared in the language ot 
the old adage: 

He who by the plough would thrive, 
Himself must either hold or drive. 


There must be no sleeping'while on duty, no trusting the wheel to untried or un- 
skilled hands. : 

Whatever may be the result to the individual underwriter or any given company 
the future must contain profit for the general business of underwriting. Hence 
there is encouragement for all to push for the upper ranks of the profession. Some 
of us will be disappointed, but if we faithfully perform the duties before us, though 
we may never reach the goal for which we have been striving, we can look back 
upon duties conscientiously performed, and feel that we at least have no reason for 
self reproach. 

STATE BOARDs. 


Prior to our last meeting some progress had been made in the organization of 
state boards of underwriters, but generally they were practically dormant for want 
of encouragement from superior sources. The president of this association 
wisely recommended that these organizations should be fostered, and intimated 
that such associations would meet with the favor of the general officers of most 
comp inies engaged in an agency business. I am pleased to note the increased 
numbers of these boards and their growing activity and eftorts within their baili- 
wicks for the reformation of such evils as have been crowding into the business. I 
am also pleased to state that they have done much to stop the downward tendency 
in rates, and not a little to restore them to something like a respectable and paying 
figure, in many places where active competition had forced them below a profit- 
able standard. Their success in the past year demonstrates the wisdom of con 
tinuing and encouraging them to more active efforts. There can be no doubt in 
the mind of an observing underwriter but that reforms of vicious practices and a 
restoration of depreciated rates can be more readily and certainly brought about 
through these associations than by any other means. Composed as they are of the 
special agents whose daily associations are with the local agents, they can with 
greater facility control this tactor in the business than can the managers, who are 
compelled to act at arm's length. With a view of bringing the work of the state 
boards more prominontly before our members and visiting underwriters, and 
hoping to encourage them to continued and increased activity, I have asked from 
the officers brief statements of their organization, their aims and objects, and what 
each has so far accomplished. [I amcertain these reports will be interesting to all, 
and I bespeak your careful attention when at the proper time they are called for. 
It seems as if the time had come when this association, representing as it does al 
classes of companies, should give out no uncertain sound regarding these organi- 
zations. The interests and experiences of companies are too diverse to expect 
any national combination that will attempt to dictate rates, and the only hope of 
successful effurt in this direction must come from local organizations, and these 
must be set in operation through the combined efforts and co-operation of the field 
men in limited districts. These state boards have been conducted at a nominal 
expense, and the good they have accomplished has only been limited by the ad- 
verse policy of suppression which has heretofore been practiced by managers and 
officers. We are glad to note, however, that the opposition policy has been 
changed into one of encouragement, and many of those who were most strenuously 
opposed have now become the warmest friends and most devoted advocates of the 
system. . 

LEGISLATION. 


Legislation in connection with the regulation of the business of insurance has 
long been a theme fruitful of discussion and contention, and promises to continue 
an apple of discord for all time tocome. I shall not attempt to particularize the 
legislation proposed or that accomplished since our last meeting, touching the in- 
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terests which we here represent. It is sufficient to say that all laws which have 
ne upon the statute books of the various states represented in this assembly 
ave been of an adverse character and inimical to the underwriting interests of the 
country. It seems strange that intelligent legislators, men who have a very just 
appreciation of right and wrong as applied to all affairs between individuals, com- 
piately lose sight of the great principles of equity when treating or legislating upon 
the subject of insurance, and are ready to join in any kind of a scheme that may 
hedge this great and beneficent institution around with difficulties, or that may 
place it at the mercy of the scheming and dishonest individual. In the early days 
of Christianity the illustration for a difficult feat was that of a camel passing 
through a needle's eye, and there seems to have been but one thing more difficult 
of accomplishment, and that was the entry of arich man into heaven. In our day 
the feat most difficult of accomplishment seems to be that of an insurance corpora- 
tion securing justice at the hands of a state legislature or from the verdict of a petit 
jury. How long this hostile feeling is to continue is exceedingly difficult to tore- 
tell. Itis more than likely that it will not be overcome until there is some great 
revolution in nature that shall usher in the millennium. In short, legislation has 
become an incubus that weighs us down with its impositions, a nightmare that dis- 
turbs our sleep, a great vampire that sucks the life blood from our veins. Its seri- 
ous aggressions are alarming and harrassing and constantly destroying our plans 
and depleting our treasury. These aggressions, if not promptly met by some 
heroic remedies, will be more fearful in the future than they have been in the past. 
It is now only the end of the beginning, and not the beginning of the end. In 
tracing the history of the legislation upon this interest, we find that it took its origin 
largely in the efforts of local companies to restrain, harrass and circumscribe other 
state companies in their competition for business. This has become a two-edged 
sword, dangerous alike to friend and foe, and the weapon which was used against 
their neighbors has been turned with double force against themselves. This whole 
uestion of legislation has become to the insurance interests a veritable ‘‘ Old 
an of the Sea."" You doubtless recollect the story of ‘‘ Sinbad the Sailor,” that 
when he was upon his fifth voyage his vessel was destroyed in a most miraculous 
manner, and by means of asingle plank he succeeded in reaching an island. And 
upon the morning that followed, as he walked forth among the trees, he met by a 
streamlet an old man. The story of his adventure is not long, and I will ask you 
to listen to it as told by Sinbad, for it has a moral worth the hearing: ‘‘SolI said 
within myself, perhaps this old man hath landed upon this island and is one of the 
shipwrecked persons with whom the vessel fell to pieces. I then approached him, 
and saluted him, and he returned the salutation without speaking; and I said to 
him, O Sheik, what is the reason of thy sitting in this place? Whereupon he 
shook his head and sighed, and made a sign to me with his hand as though he 
would say, ‘ Carry me upon thy neck, and transport me from this place to the other 
side of the streamlet.’ I therefore said within myself I will act kindly with this 
person and transport him to the place to which he desireth to go; perhaps I shall 
obtain for it a reward in heaven. Accordingly I advanced to him and took him 
upon my shoulders and conveyed him to the place that he had indicated to me, 
when I said tohim, descend at thine ease. But he descended not from my should- 
ers. He had twisted his legs round my neck, and I looked at them, and I saw that 
they were like the hide of the buffalo in blackness and roughness. So I was fright- 


ened at him and desired to throw him down from my shoulders; but he pressed 
upon my neck with his feet, and squeezed my throat, so that the world became 


black before my face, and I was unconscious of my existence, falling upon the 

und in a fit like one dead. He then raised his legs and beat me upon my back 
and my shoulders; wherefore I arose with him. He still kept his seat upon 
my shoulders, and I had become fatigued with bearing him; and he made 
a sign to me, that I should go among the trees to the best of the fruits. 
When I disobeyed him, he inflicted upon me with his feet blows more vio- 
lent than those of whips; and he ceased not to direct me with his hand to every 
place which he desired to go, and to that place I went with him. [If I loitered or 
went leisure'y, he beat me; and I wasacaptive to him. He descended not from 
my shoulders by night nor by day. When he desired to sleep he would wind his 
legs around my neck and sleep a little, and then he would arise and beat me, 
whereupon I would arise with him quickly, unable to disobey him, by reason of 
the severity of that which I suffered from him. And I blamed myself for having 
taken him up, and having had pity upon him. I continued with him in this condi- 
tion, enduring the most violent fatigue, and said within myself, I did a good act to 
this person and it has become an evil to myself. 1 begged God (whose name be 
exalted) at every period and at every hour that I might die, in consequence of the 
excessive fatigue and distress that I suffered. Thus I remained for a length of 
o: time until I carried him one day to a place in the island where I found an abund- 
ance of pumpkins, many of which were very dry.’” So Sinbad took a large pump- 
kin, cleaned it, filled it with grape juice, and put it into the sun to ferment. With 
this fermented wine he exhilarated himself, and the old man also begged some ot 
it to drink. And Sinbad says: ‘‘I feared him and gave it to him, whereupon he 
became intoxicated and drunk, all his limbs and the muscles of his sides became 
reiaxed. So when I knew that he wa; drunk, and that he was unconscious of ex- 
istence, I put my hands to his feet and loosed them from my neck. Then I stooped 
with him and sat down, and threw him upon the ground. I scarcely believed I had 
liberated myself and escaped from the state in which I had been; but I feared him, 
lest he should arise from his intoxication and torment me. I therefore took a great 
mass of stone, and coming t> him, struck him upon his head as he lay asleep, so 
that his flesh became mingled with his blood, and he was killed. May no mercy 
of God be upon him.” 

Friends of the Association, need I declare to you this parable ? Is not underwrit- 
ing the generous Sinbad and legislation the Old Man of the Sea? When we con- 
sented for a time to bear upon our backs the burden of State supervision it was be- 
cause it was deemed it would be short lived and must soon pass away. It was 
only across a narrow streamlet which lay between it and the pleasant country be- 

ond, and as a temporary accommodation until it could stretch out its s iffen d 
imbs and die in peace. But State supervision once borne aloft refuses to dismount. 
With its legs twisted around our necks its cloven foot appears. When we have re- 
fused to obey its infernal mandates, and have tried to shake it off, it has squeezed 
our throats till the world has become black be‘ore us, and it has beaten us upon 
the shoulders and back until we have again consented to bear its hated carcass, al- 
though covered with as black and rough a hide as a rhinoceros ever wore. When 
it has inflicted upon us a Wisconsin valued policy law we have meekly submitted, 
lest with the petit jury and a biassed court it should pummel the very life out of us. 
If for the gratification of its voracious appetite it has put upon us a heavy, unjust 
taxation, we have not dared to deny its demands. [If it has required that the funds 
accumulated for the benefit of all our creditors shall be divided and a special deposit 
made for the benefit of the few, have we not quietly invi:ed it into our vaults, and 
given it the choicest of our securities or withdrawn entirely from the race in that 
particular field ? No one has dared to call in the aid of that constitutional provision 
declaring that ‘‘ The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all the privileges 
and immunities of citizens in the several States.”” If it has burdened us with an 


infamous publication law, we have smilingly acquiesced. In sh is evi 
never ceased to direct us whither to go, = thither we have pony = evil 4 
poor, generous Sinbad, living has been worse than dying. It is our A = 
trust that the analogy may soon become perfect, and that some means mays ~ ce 
be discovered of inflicting upon the monster's head as deadly blow as Sinbad d ; 
upon the old man's pate. For if we do not find some remedy for this growin = 
pression, the very life will be worried out of us, and the last dollar drained bon ~ 
treasury. = 
THE INSURANCE PREss. 


To the courtesy and encouragement of the insurance press are we indebted fe 
much of the successof our association in the past, and I do not feel like wholly 
passing over our obligations in this respect in silence. It is one of the mode : 
tools that no underwriter who wishes to keep up with the times can afford to he 
Its praises have been a theme in nearly every address which has been 

i I most heartily endorse all the good things that have 
been said by our friends of the press, and shall not weary you with a repetition of 
their good qualities and numberless virtues. Its representatives have been our 
staunch supporters and are with us to-day. If the prizes which have been off-red 
and for which our members have been invited to compete, are an index, we ma , 
safely infer that the press has met with the financial rewards to which it is justly 
entitled by its merits. By its adherence to our interests it has the reward of pero | 
ful hearts, and, as Joe Jefferson says: ‘‘ Here is to i*s good health, and its family’s; 
may it live long and prosper.” : 


without. 


KINDRED SOCIETIES. 


At our last meeting the president was instructed to appoint de!egates to the meet- 
ings of the Underwriters’ Association of the South, and the New York State Asso- 
ciation. In accordance with this instruction, I appointed a delegation to the 
Southern Association, which will doubtless favor us with a report of their visit to 
the beautiful city of Atlanta, where its meeting was held, and give us tidings otjthe 
work there accomplished. 

By reason of the unfortu1ate mis-sending of the president's letter to me, I did not 
receive the notice of the time and place of holding the meeting of the New York 
State Association, until after its session had closed, and in consequence our'!Associa- 
tion was not represented by any authorized delegation. I regretted this more from 
the fact that we have so often been favored and edified by the gentlemen that this 
association has always had in attendance upon our meetings, and this fraternal 
recognition of our society in this respect merits a complimentary return from us. 
It was my intention to personally be present at one or both of the meetings of these 
associations, at my own expense, and had made my arrangements accordingly, but 
at the time of the meeting at Atlanta, at the last moment, unexpected business 
complications prevented, and the failure to receive the notice of the other in time, 
disarranged my plans for that meeting also. 


INCORPORATION. 


At our last meeting a committee, with David Beveridge as chairmin, was ap- 
pointed to take into consideration the feasibility and desirability of our Association 
becoming an incorporation. Early in the spring I wro’e to Mr. Beveridge, asking 
him what steps, if any, his committee had taken, and after waiting some time, and 
rec-iving no reply, I wrote to Mr. R. ]. Smith, the second gentleman named on 
the committee, and asked him to give the matter proper attention. This he has 
done, and at the proper time will present the report of the committee. I am un- 

ualifiedly in favor of incorporation, and think the future interests of the associa- 
tion will be subserved by such a course. It is now time it should become localized, 
and as its meetings have been held in this ci‘'y for so many years, and as this is 
really the centre of insurance interests of the west, it seems appropriate that our 
permanent habitation should be here. Twelve years of existence gives usa history 
which is becoming filled with memories. Some ofits executive officers have gone on 
to the other life, and these we might delight to honor by hanging their photographs 
unon the walls of such modest apartments as might be selected for a permanent home, 
A small contribution annually from each member would suffice to meet the expense. 
Such apartments might become the headquarters of the members while temporarily 
sojourning in the city, and I have no doubt but all the insurance —— the 
country would gladly compliment the association by gratuitously furnishing their 
issues for our reading tables. In this way a valuable library could be finally ac- 
quired which would be of great serviSe to all. I trust this meeting will not adjourn 
till it has taken some defini’e and decisive action, which will result in giving usa 
permanent legal exis‘ence. 

THE PRIZE EssAys. 


The feature of prize essays was introduced into our programme last year, and the 
generous rivally which was exhibited by the numerous coatributions presented in 
competition for the prizes thus offered stimulated other friends of the Association to 
continue this feature. Three prizes have been offered for competitive effort at this 
meeting. The first of these is a prize of $100 off-red by Nicholas C. Miller, Esq., 
President of the Star Insurance Company, of New York, for the best paper on 
hazards of ‘‘ Flour Mills.” This subject was selected by Mr. Miller, and he wisely 
gave full instructions as to the manner i1 which he desired the subject treated, and 
these were sent out with the president's circular announcing the offer. The second 
prize is $100, oftered by Mr. A. D. Brigham, editor of the Weekly Underwriter, to be 
given for the best paper upon some topic which was to be selected by the Execu- 
tive Committee of this Association. The thirdis a prize of $250, and is given by 
Mr. J. J. W. O'Donoghue, editor of the Chronicle, for the best a: ard upon some 
topic, also to be selected by the executive committee. To select topics which 
should be worthy of the generous donations was found to be no easy task. Letters 
were written to each of the givers of these prizes asking tht they select their own 
topic, or at least make suggestions from which the executive committee might 
make suggestions, but they declined to make any suggestions. A letter was then writ- 
ten to each member of the executive committee, calling tor subjects for the essays, 
and it was three months before replies were received from all, and consultations by 
letter with members of this committee, scattered over the territory of the broad 
‘West, was found to be a slow and tedious affair. The topic finally selected for the 
Weekly Underwri er prize was ‘‘ The Law of Other Insurance,’ and upon the 
final suggestion of Mr. Donoghue, for the Chronicle prize, ‘‘ The Special Agent. 

This feature does not meet with my unqualified endorsement. We have given 
the experiment a fair trial, and it is for the Association to decide whether it shall be 
continued. It is my conviction that it materially interferes with the voluntary 
presentation of papers upon living issues that are daily presenting themselves to 
the underwriter, and by so doing detracts from the vitality of our meetings. lam 
sure that it largely augments the labors of the president in finding members to con- 
tribute to fill up the remainder of the programme. I make no suggestions in the 

remises, simply recording my convictions after the experiences of the pas‘ year. 

o the gentlemen who have so liberally contributed the funds for this experiment 
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the Association is under lasting obligations, which I have no doubt you will record 
jn a suitable manner before our adjournment. 


OBITUARY. 


My hear! shrinks from the performance of the mournful and aftecting duty which 
the grim destroyer has imposed upon me. Though overpowered by emotions which 
pear the stamp of nature, the sadness of this duty will not excuse its performance. 
Two of our number have passed over the dark river, and we mourn the untimely 
death of Philip Euler, Jr., and A. J. Waters, both of whom were with us at our 
last meeting, and active participants in our deliberations. _ 

After an illness of some weeks, Philip Euler, Jr., died at h's home in Evansville, 
Indiana, at three o'clock on the morning of July 11, 1881. 

A. J. Waters, died at Cleveland, Ohio, after a very brief illness, at midnight on 
the 25th day of August, 1881, at the age of forty-six years. It is not my purpo.e 
to give any extended notice of the life and services of these brothers who have 

one over before us, but leave that duty in the hands of the committec which I 
Seubt not it will be your wil to appoint. They have been called from the high re- 
sponsibilities of earth, to render each for himself his final account at the throne of 
the Eternal. Our ex ressions of sorrow can be of no use, it is true, to the dead, 
but they may justly administer consolation to the living. The tears which flow, 
and the honors paid, are our tributes to the dead; our grief at their loss is sincere, 
and is consecrated by the love we bore them; and while this is a tribute which 
our imperfect natures may pay to departed worth, it is prompted no less by their 
devotion to the interests of our Association, than by our affectionate remembrance 
of those who are forever lost to its councils and its deliberations. Clouds and 
darkness rest upon these dispensations of Providence. We cannot penetrate the 
counsels of omnipotence, nor resolve the mystery why our brothers, so full of hope 
and in the prime of years should be thus called away. Their places are vacant, 
and we shall no more hear their voices or see ther faces at our annual gather- 
ings. Only a short time prior to his death I received a letter from Mr. Waters, in 
which he spoke of his anticlpated pleasure in attendance upon this meeting, and 
telling of the part he expected to take in its deliberations. ‘‘ Man proposes, but 
God disposes,” and he is not here. To the friends of these brothers we tender our 
warmest sympathies in their great affliction, and pray the God of the fatherless 
and the widow may extend such consolation as can come only from a divine 
source. 

And now in conclusion, I have found it no light matter to prepare a programme 
for this meeting. Each year brings with it, to the president of this Association, 
additional cares and labors in arranging for your entertainment and instruc‘ion. If 
there are less papers than usual it is because there seemed to be a popular demand 
in that direction. No one can be more painfully aware of the defects in this ad- 
dress than the writer, and he bespeaks in your criticisms that charity which covers 
a multitude of sins. It has been prepared amid the interruptions of a business that 
is daily calling for more time and careful attention, and it is therefore very imper- 
fect in construction and thought. 

It is more than probable that this is the last time it will be my good fortune to 
meet with you as an underwriter and a member of the Association. For fifteen 
years I have asscciated with the gentlemen composing the membership, and in 
that time I have made many rersonal friendships which I shall cherish during the 
balance of my earthly days. It has been my endeavor at all times to treat all with 
courtesy and consideration, but if, at times, I may have allowed my own convic- 
tions to lead me to do or say that whi-h might better have been left undone or 
unsaid, I hope you will naught set down in malice, but credit me with good inten- 
tions only. I shall always rejoice at the good fortune of my old comrades, and 
condole with them in any disappointments which may come upon them. And if, 
from this time, our business paths shall diverge and draw apart, while I shalj 
always retain a warm personal regard for every member of the Association, I hope 
I may not be quite forgotten by any of you. 


~E.C. Johnson, of Michigan City, Ind., moved the appointment of a committee to 

prepare a memorial, to the session, of the life and services of the late Philip H. 
Euler, Jr., of Evansville, Ind. Motion adopted, and E. C. Johnson, of Michigan 
Ciy, Ind.; H. H. Walker, of Indianapolis, and L. D. Moody, off Indianapolis, 
appointed as such committee. 
‘ On motion of R. J. Smith, of Chicago, a committee of five, consisting of R. J. 
Smith, of Chicago; B. A. Blodgett, of Philadelphia; W. B. Cornell, of Chicago; 
Daniel Moss, of St. Paul, and J. M. DeCamp, of Cincinnati, was, appointed to re- 
ceive and revise the president's address. 

On motiom of George W. Adams, of Chicago, a committee, consisting of George 
W. Adams, of Chicago; H. M. Brooks, of Cleveland, and E. F. Rice, of Cincin 
nati, was appointed to report resolutions in memory of the late A. J. Waters, of 
Cleveland. 

A. W. Spalding, of St. Louis, moved that two vacant chairs be placed on the 
President's platform, in honor of the two members of the Association deceased 
since the last annual meeting of the Association. Adopted unanimously. 

The meeting then adjourned to 2 o'clock in the afternoon. 


FIRST DAY.—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Reports from State Boards were called for, and C. E. Bliven, of Toledo, acting 
for A. J. Waters, deceased, reported verbally for Ohio; H. A. Walker, of Indian- 
apolis, tor Indiana; J. W. Holman, of Milwaukee, for Minnesota; W. T. Clarke, 
of Des Moines, for Iowa, and R. J. Smith, of Chicago, for Illinois. 

A letter was read from President Alf. Bennett, regarding the good working con- 
dition of the Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska Board. 

John P. McGregor, secretary of the Northwestern National Fire Insurance 
Company, was then introduced and read a paper on associated effort necessary 
to make the business of Fire Insurance a profession, as follows : 

The protection of insurance is thrown over all. It seems right that we shou'd 
Magnify our offices. The business of insurance is now claimed to have risen to 
the dignity of a profession by reason ot its extent and the accurate knowledge ne- 
cessary to conduct it successfully. Not only must the professional man have a 
knowledge of his art, but he is held toa higher accountability. He should not in- 
ure its interest, must be loyal, make no efforts to injure his professional brother. 

© his:clients he owes truth and fairness. To the public he is under special obli- 


gations. From the lawyer we are entitled to expect faithfulness to his clients and to 
the public, in the passage of good laws. Fron the physician and clergyman; 
eftorts to advance medical science and good morals. How shall we convince our 
customers that we are honorably conducting our business when cutting rates and 
oftering our goods below cost to induce trade, and making up the loss by over- 
charging others? As mercantile traders, we might do this; not as members of a 
profession. Our obligation to our profession and brethren requires us to conduct 
ourselves so as to do honorto th: profession. We should be zea'ous of our pro- 
fession, and not jealous of each other. Our obligation to customers requires that 
they be treated with fairness. We must understand our business, If there is any 
knowledg= by which we determine the proper charge for a risk, we should put in 
action that knowledge. We have ne business to put on one class of risks undue 
prices to make up for others where we charge too li tle. It seems to me it will be 
better to do right ours] ves than have the l-gislatures make the contracts for us. 

We should conduct the business with as little expense as possible, and eliminate 
as far as possible the ‘‘ moral hazard.’’ Our customers have a nght to demand 
that we furnish honest and capable local agents. Our obligation to the public re- 
quires us to have an eye to the interests of the community. Insurance makes addi- 
jional losses. If the higher professional accountability exists, we should endeavor 
to correct abuses in the use of insurance. Every unjust burden laid on insurance 
tends to discourage the practice of economy and thrift. 

If the views I have taken are correct, it seems to me that this consummation is 
impossible unless by associated effort. With this help we may hope for success. 
Through associated eff rt much has already been done. 

The business of insurance in the Norihwest is as little demoralized as in any 
part of the country, and it suggests the establishment of societies like this in other 
parts of the country. 

How shall we dispose of unworthy and dishonest agents? If we were working 
together in professional brotherhood, they could only get one employment. 

f we consider our obligations to customers, we fini the task made easier by co- 
operation. We can be fair to policyholders ; we can insist on proper rates, but we 
are, perhaps, all liable to be led into taking improper risks for fear others may get 
them. How can we persuade the public that we are doing a professional insurance 
business when different underwriters give diff:rent rates on the same risk. Where 
rates are fixed at fa'r figures, how soon the public recognize the fairness and justice 
of the charges. There is no way but co-operation to establish fair rates, and de- 
crease ruinous expenses. The result of isolated effort is trifling when compared 
with what may be accomplished by uni:ed effort. Professions, like men, generally 
come to be es'cemed for what they are worth. If we attain the end I indicate the 
public will find out the fact that truth will shine out, and raids upon insurance inter- 
ests will become unpopular. I do not fail to recognize the results already achieved 
towards advancing the standing of our profession, and as one grand factor in the 
result already accomplished, I point tothe insurance press. In conclusion, I wish 
to say that if I have furthered at all the objects of this association, I am content. 


The paper was enthusiastically received. 


Ernest C. Johnson, of Michigan City, Ind., was announced as the successful es- 
sayist for the Miller prize. This paper, an able effort on ‘‘ The Most Comprehensive 
Description of the Methods of Manufacturing Flour,” wou'd occupy many pages 
of THE SPECTATOR and will be printed in the next issue. The subject of flour 
mills and the various methods of manufacturing flour Mr. Johson treats with intel- , 
ligence. In treating of the peculiar dangers from fires of flour m Ils, the writer 
handles his subject skillfully. These dangers are especially great, he says, in re- 
modelled mills and in mills which run to a great height, and argue; that insurance 
companies should discrimina‘e heavily against any high mills, which, in addition 
to their increased danger from fires, are also more liable, built in isolated posi- 
tions as they often are, to being struck and destroyed by lightning, and the fires re- 
sulting therefrom. It was the experience of fire insurance authorities that no class 
of mills are more exposed to the dangers of easy ignition as ave flour mills, which 
were also peculiarly liable to spontaneous combustion and to explosion, though 
statistics showed that not over 20 per cent of all the explosions that occurred in 
flour mills were caused by flour dust or firedamp. It is the great fatality and de- 
s‘ruction of property resulting from explosions in flour mills, and not their propor- 
tionate large number as compared with explosions in mills of other classes that 
make flour mill hazards looked at with suspicion by insurance companies. Spon- 
taneous ignition, experience showed, was more frequent in flour mills worked by 
water power, than in those otherwise worked, probably owing to their increased 
liability to spontaneous combustion from fire damp. Fires in flour mills are most 
frequent in the night time, owing to carelessness and increased danger from fire 
damp explosions at that time. 

I. W. Holman, of Milwaukee, next delivered an address and which we condense 
somewhat. 


THR AMENITIES OF OUR PROFESSION, THEIR CULTIVATION AND USE. 


It was said, after the Chicago fire, that we would now have twenty-five years of 
prosperous fire underwriting. Indemnity, rather than cheap insurance, would be 
sought, was the argument. The clearest headed men ornamenting positions in the 
insurance world believed this, and for good reasons. But it is dangerous to be a 
prophet. A single decade has passed, and here we are in the mud and mire, ex- 
periencing a demoralization that surpasses anything that has ever existed in our 
profession. Never was there a time when the ear.est, sincere, consi tent, honest 
underwriter felt more like burying his head in his hands and weeping than the 
present. It would s°em that all the bars had been let down, all the gates left open, 
all the barriers washed away. All the well-defined and conservative principles ot 
underwriting, which we had hoped were engraven upon stone, seem only to have 
been written in the sand, and the waves of imprudence, driven by the wild storm 
of recklessness, have dashed them out of existesce. The picture was painted ; the 
arm of the artist palsied. The song completed, but never sung. The poem 
written ; the poet dead. 

We all understand and realize the present condition of our business, Time is 
only wasted in trying to describe it. The great number of companies in the field, 
the ambititious officers and managers, the unscrupulous agents and brokers, all 
rushing on to destruction as if retribution did not bring every wrong-doer to the 
dust at last. 

The fraternal feelings that exist among underwriters is of comparatively recen+ 
growth, certainly not antedating the time when the agency system became some 
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thing more than a trifling experiment. Twenty-five years there was but one insur- 
ance company represented in a certain Western town. Ona large sign which 
adorned the agent's office were the words, ‘‘ Rates Adequate.’ In the course of 
time a second company established an agency there, and upon its sign placed the 
words, ‘‘ Fair Rates.” By and by the inevitable third wandered that way, and had 
inscribed upon its sign the words, ‘‘ Rates Low.’’ Propertyowners of that place 
thought the millenium had come. The smile that played around the mouth of the 
agent of the third company, as he recognized himself as not only the most useful, 
but the most popular citizen, was only equalled by the cheek of the company he 
represented. To-day the first described company is one of our most prosperous 
and respectable institutions. The second is dead, but died an honorable death, 
from something which happened in this city, just ten years ago. It never accumu- 
lated any surplus, never got its stock above par, and declared but few dividends. 
Its friends were never proud of it. The third did not last so long, and is only re- 
membered by those who have b en in the business a long time, and their recollec- 
tion of it is not such as to cause any desire to strew fi wers upon its grave. In 
those days it was not uncommon for officers of the companies to indu'ge in per- 
sonal abuse, and seek business by trying to directly irjure eachother. Rates 
were underbid, and the dignity in competing for business was no greater, evrn 
with those high in power, than rivalry in selling groceries. If for nothing else, we 
are ow indebted to the National Board, as it was first organized fifteen years 
ago, for the ladder which enabled the officers of companies to climb into the second 
story, and at least cease disgracing their calling by abusing each other. The early 
meetings of this organization brought these gentlemen face to face, when they 
measured wit in debate, and exchanged kindly greetings around the festive board. 
Most of them then, for the first time, learned what admirable men were in charge 
of insurance capi‘al. Acquaintances were formed, friendships established, and 
love engendered, which will last the remainder of their lives. The bond of per- 
sonal esteem is a strong one, and as itincreases or diminishes among officials, 
bad practices and excessive rivalry increase or decrease among agents. The 
interests of all companies are identical. The punishment of an incendiary, the 
winning of a suit is court, the triumph of right in an adjustment, are but the vin- 
dication of principles which concerns the large or small, the American or foreign 
alike. One is just as amenable to the laws of justice as avother. One is just as 
much the subject of public prey as another. The vultures at the state capitols are 
no respecters of companies All that get into their miils are grist. 

At times when there had existed asentiment of sympathy and consideration among 
officers of companies, our work has been professional and dignified in i s nature, 
When jealousy, bitterness and hatred have occupied the home offices, it has dwin- 
dled to a mere business, or calling, when the cur has often got the bone, and 
the blooded dog gone hungry. Bad practices, unprofessional conduct, and 
the undertow in the current, necessarily begin at the fountain head, and are 

rmitted only at times of grea’ rivalry. It is cowa dly to charge them upon the 
local agent, as he never does that which his company forbids. e may be an apt 
scholar, mastering the primer of iniquity with great rapidity, but he never learns 
faster than his superior officers. The stream never rises higher than its source. 
Impurities float down the stream, No agent ever charged twenty per cent without 
being authorized to do so. The idea of charging ‘‘ buggyhire’’ in monthly ac- 
counts, the amount exactly equaling ten per cent on dwelling-house premiums, did 
not originate in a local agency office. The policy-fee dodge, whereby an agent 
charges exactly two dollars in his account for each dwelling-house policy, the aver- 
age premiums on these risks being twenty dollars, savors too much of the lean and 
hungry Cassius to have first taken root in the far West. Neither did these thoughts 
7 at a time when a perfect understanding existed among the ‘“‘ high-joints”’ 
of the underwriting world. Good-fellowship among companies, and prosperity have 
gone hand in hand. During no three years were courtesy and kindness, as be- 
tween companies, more notable than in 1873, '74 and '75, and in no other years 
were .the profits ever larger, or the abuses less. Both large and small companies 
shared in the good results of those years, the percentage of the latter's profit being 
as great as that of the former. Whenthe business is done correctly, there is room for 
all, and all make money. When demoralization exists, there is a struggle for the 
survival of the fittest, and the weak go to the wall, the s rong, in the meantime, 
adding nothing to their surplus. Intense bitterness, heated rivaliy and hatred, in- 
jure all concerned, and benefit none. The field 1s large, the business to be done 

yond estimate. The world is waiting to be swallowed by the energetic, and 
whether that force will be wild, uncalculating and heediess, o prudent, conserva- 
tive and wise, depends upon the officers and directors; and 1.0 one thing will more 
surely point to the saf-r side, than a proper social understanding—the cultivation 
of the amenities. 

A few years ago there was formed by the managers of western departments cf 
fire insurance companies, an association, with the nature and objects ot which we 
are all more or less familiar. From it we expected much good, practically and the- 
oretically. The high character and marked ability of the gentiemen composing 
the membership-roi!, have seldom been equalled in assembiies of any kind. For 
genuine worth, experience, and even scholarship, no state legisliture, no one 
session of congress, no railroad or bankers’ convention, so far as our observation 
extends, has ever excelled i’. Yet, many of us have been disappointed in watch- 
ing its work. That which we expected has not been accomplished; or, if so, in 
such a weak, undecided, half-doubtful kind of a way, that it has commanded but 
little respect. Has the fault been with those well-known, honest, progressive, eru- 
dite P= agents, whose thousands of corr: sp:-ndents in the broad West and 
South look to with so much esteem a d veneratiun? Have they not advocated 
correct practices, and all that is desirable in underwriting? Certainly they have. 
Then what is the trouble? A want of confidence among the members, a feeling 
of distrust, a mingled jealousy and bitterness, a suspicion of foul play. That is 
all, and that is cnough. For, while the sun gives forth its heat, and the dews fall 
upon the parched grass ; while the flowers fill the air with their sweetness, and 
youth is full of love and hope; while age is sorrow, and childhood joy, that associ- 
ation’s true measure of usefulness will not come, until love, esteem and trust exist 
in each member's heart, one for the other. That respect must be so perfect, that 
no member, however inclined, would dare do a mean thing, for fear of losing the 
regard of the rest. Wh-n this state is reached, we shall not see gentlemen 
pledging themseives not to reduce rates, and, at the same time, employing special 
agents to roam from town to town, charged with the sole duty of undermining the 
interests of the particular company doing the leading business at each piace. 
Character and reputation—about the only two things worth living for in this busi- 
ness—will then be too sacred, manhood too priceless. 

The best preparation for that which is to come, is to look well to the present. 
And the immediate great work in fire underwriting is the organizing of unions in 
each state, thus replacing what was lost when the boards were abandoned. The 
complete organization of these unions upon a basis which shall include all the com- 
panies doing business in each state, sup,orted and sustained by officers and mana- 
gers, is an absolute oe Competition has become so great, the rivalry be- 
tween Companies so unparalleled, that it would seem that in no other way can a 


road be found that will lead safely out of the dilemma. And even then with th 
heartiest support, itis a matter of time and patience. Without hearty sup rt t 
is an impossibility. State agents, in doing this work, must be made to feel th t 
their superior officers, and the managing force generally, are in full sympathy with 
the movement. They must feel that they will be sustained when right and a 
criticised when wrong. Next to love, sympathy is the divinest passion of the 
heart, and none crave it more than the faithtul agent, trying to do his dut 
thousand miles from his principal. A more deplorable sight is seldom witnessed 
than a handful of s‘ate agents, visiting a town as a committee, where utter and 
complete demoralization exists, without full power to bring all the refractory int 
line. There they are in the interest of thirty or forty companies, honestly intent 
upon doing good to all, and yet unable to act for but a half dozen, the others yn. 
represented, and their wishes unknown. The position is embarrassing, humilj- 
ating, and mortifying to the extreme. It can all be remedied by companies which 
do not employ sta*e agents delegating to members of these unions the power to act 
for them in all matters relative to local unions and the rating of towns. Then, at 
each annual or special meeting, the score of members present would represent, to 
that extent, every company doing businessin the State. And, with eech compan 
answering to the roll-call, two-thirds of the trouble would be over. The etal, 
agents of the leading companies could each act in that capacity for a number of 
others, without injury to their own companies, and with great good to the general 
interest. It wouid seem that this would not be an unreasonable authority to give 
the members of a well-equipped and efficient state board, especially when we con- 
sid-r the almost unlimited responsibiliiies with which the state agent is charged by 
his own company. 

The advantages of this plan are as much on the side of the company doing a 
limited business as the large companies. The regular field men are the ones who 
have cultivated the amenities, and who are nearer, socially and commercially, to 
the local agent, than either officers or managers can be, by any possibiliy. This 
State Union work is now in itsinfancy, as compared with what it may be if the 
hand of good fellowsbip is extended by all the companies in the agency field. 
ihe time for cold, commercial rivalry among fire insurance companies is not the 
present. It possesses neither pleasure nor profit for the underwriter. It must be 
regarded as somethiag cntirely of the past, as much so as bull-baiting and cock- 
fighting in the mothercountry. We have seen enough of the sordid, mercen: ’ 
and greedy underwriter. Tne time has come to apply the golden rule all cena 

The Committee on Incorporation of the Association reported that they had per- 
formed their work, and had agreed to recommend the incorporation of the Associa- 
tion, in accordance with the laws of Illinois, and had procured the necessary 
instrument of incorporation from the Secretary of State, the incorporators to act as 
directors during the first year of the Association's corporate existence, being as fol- 
lows: David Beveridge, A. W. Spalding, Chas. E. Blevin, R. J. Smith, J. 0. 
Wilson, Eugene Cary, R. M. Buchanan, J. M. DeCamp, A. C. Blodgett, C. H, 
Case, I. S. Blackwelder, G. W. Adams, and A. J. Harding. 

The adoption of the report was moved and the motion carried. 

It was moved by Mr. Clark that a committee of five be appointed to draw up and 
report an adaptation of the present cnstitution and by-laws to the new or incor- 
porated Association. Motion carried. The following committee was afterward 
announced: A. C. Blodgett, R. J. Smith, A. W. Spalding, C. E. Bliven, W.B, 
Cornell. 

The Association then adjourned to 10 o'clock next morning. 


SECOND DAY—MorRNING SEsSION. 

At 10.30 A. M. the Association was called to order by President Dresser. On 
this morning there were a few ladies in attendance, who seemed to be much inter- 
ested in the proceedings. 

It was announced by the president that there were in attendance representatives 
of the Underwriters Association of the South, and Underwriters Association of the 
Pacific, in the persons of Thomas C. Timberlake and L. L. Bromwell, respectively, 
On motion the gentlemen were invited to take seats on the platform. 

Mr. Timberlake, being introduced, made a brief, but very able speech, returning 
thanks for the cordial welcome extended him and assuring the members of the 
Asscciation that, should they visit the South, they would receive just as cordial and 
hearty a welcome as had been extended tohim. The co-incident meeting of the 
two Associations in Louisville several years ago was referred to as having been the 
first link in the forming of a chain of fraternal feeling which would assist in binding 
the men of the North and South in a friendly and practical union for the benefit of 
the underwriting profession. It was the friends which he had made at this meet- 
ing that had made the anticipation of the pleasure to be derived from attendance 
so great. His fellow underwri‘ers at the South had always read the proceedings of 
the Northwestern Association with pleasure and profit. To be a member of the 
Northwestern Association was a passport to the friendship and esteem of the under- 
writers of the South, and he cou!d assure them a warm and cordial welcome should 
they attend the next meeting of the Underwriters Association of the South. 

Mr. Bromwell was then introduced. He made a few brief remarks which were 
equally well pointed and well pu’. He thanked the Association for their kindly 
welcome, indicative of a brotherly feeling for the Underwriters Association of the 
Pacific. ThejCalifornia Association had a membership of one hundred, and its mem- 
bers were already beginning to realize that ‘‘in union there is strength.” The 
Association was organiz d for the purpose of keeping out the bad practices that 
were creeping into the business of insurance. He said that he also could assure 
the Northwestern Underwriters of as warm and hearty a welcome from the Pacific 
Underwriters as he had received at the hands of the members of their Association. 
Judge A. C. Blodget, of Philadelphia, then presented the report of the Committee 
on Incorporation as follows : 

Your committee to whom was referred the resoiution of Major W. T. Clark, 
have had the same under consideration, and to accomplish the objects named, sub- 
mit the following preamble and resolutions, recommending their adoption : 
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Wnereas, This Association has already accepted and adopted the act of incorp- 
oration obtained by the commission appointed by the Association for that purpose, 
in which act are named thirteen incorporators for the purpose of carrying the same 
j t, and 
vowel It is desired by the Association to perfect and change our present 
organization so as to conform to the said act of incorporation. Therefore be it 

solved, That all the books, papers, copyrights, moneys, and other property of 
our present Association be and the same are hereby declared the property of this 
jation as incorporated. me d 

Resolved, That all the members of the present Association that are in good stand- 
ing, and that have paid or shall here«fter pay their dues in full, be and the same 
are hereby declared members of this Association as incorporated, with the same 
force and effect as though their names had been inciuded in the original act of 


incorporation. = : ' , 

Resolved, That a committee of five shall be appointed by the President of this 
Association from its original incorporators, to which the P.esident and Sectetary 
of this Association next to be elected shell be ex officio added, who shall as soon as 
possible draft an appeal to the insurance fraternity, stating the facts of our incor- 
poration, and soliciting from them articles of interest and usefulness to the incor- 
porated Association, and all such dora'ions are hereby declared to be the property 

e same. 

gm That said committee, as above formed, shall prepare a revised code of 
by-laws, that shall be legitimate and needful under the act of incorporation and 
that our future welfare may be demand, and that the same shall be presented to 
this Association as incorporated at its next annual meeting for adoption, or such 
other action as may then be thought expedient and best; and, until the next 
annual meeting, our present constitution shall continue and be in full force and 
effect as a code of by-laws. 

The report was adopted and the f_llowing committee was appointed: R. J. 
Smith, A. C. Blodgett, Eugene Cary, C. E. Bliven, A. W. Spalding, A. J. 
Harding. 

H, H. Walker, who had been appointed by the Association to visit the decennial 
meeting of the associations of the South, spoke of the kindly feeling of the people 
of the South, as exhibited toward himself. 

The committee appointed to prepare resolutions in memory of the late A. J. 
Waters, of Cleveland, Ohio, an honored member, and a vice-president of the 
association, reported a series of resolutions that spoke eloquently of the valuable 
services performed by the deceased for the advancement of the association, of his 
brilliant talents as an underwriter, of his thorough knowledge of the insurance 
business, of his genial character as a member of the great fraternity of mankind, 
and of his many special virtues as a friend, a ci izen and a gentleman. He was a 
man whose memory should be honored, as he was an ornament alike to the pro- 
fession and to mankind in general. 

A. W. Spalding, of St. Louis, made a few brief remarks on the resolutions, and 
added a warm tribute of his own to the many and rare merits of the deceased 
member. 

Charles E. Bliven, of Toledo, and other members, also made remarks in the 
same strain. 

John G, Miller, of Burlington, lowa, moved the appointment of a committee of 
three to collate the resolutions and remarks made thereupon by members of the 
Association, and have them prepared in a suitable form and presented to the family 
of the deceased. Motion adopted. 

C. E, Bliven, of Toledo, and C. W. Marshal, of Urbana, Ohio, were included 
in this committee. 

Mr. DeCamp read a paper on Theory vs. Practice, which we give in full as 


follows : 
THEORY vs. PRACTICE. 

Theory may be defined as an exposition of the general principles of any subject 
or science. Its first and radical meaning is probably a speculation of the brain 
without a view to practice, and hence a term of reproach attaches to the theorist 
in contradistinction to the practical man. It is in this double sense that we would 
discuss the subject as applied to the business of Fire Underwriting. First, then, 
the ‘‘ Theoretical ’’ as opposed to the ‘‘ Practical.'’ A theoretical knowledge of 
any subject is valuable; but, if there be no opportunity, disposition, or ability to 
put into successful practice the learning thus acquired, it counts but little, either 
as an acquisition or as a force in the affairs of life. Theoretical knowledge does 
not necessarily imply lack of practical ability, but we too often find that the theo- 
retical man is not the successful practical man, but usually a vain dreamer and 
enthusiast. The whole scheme and science of underwriting may unfold before 
the mind, sound in its philosophy, and wise in its adaptation of means to ends, 
complete in its parts, with all the elements and forces so organized that each subject 
bears its proper relation to the whole plan, and an admiring critic would pronounce 
the system perfect; and yet it is quite possible that the brilliant originator would 
utterly fail as a practical underwriter. ‘The meeting of every-day obstacles, the 
shouldering of vast responsibilities, the necessity of keen and thorough compre- 
hension of motives, influences—results the demand for instant decision and action, 
are all of such a practical nature that the very refinements of his theories make 
him timid and hesiiating, while the golden opportunity slips into the grasp of the 
more sagacious practical man who was “ born with an eye to the main chance.”’ 
To lack ability practically to apply either original or acquired theories is a great 
misfortune; as it not oniy brings ito contempt the best theories, but magnifies 
successful results as quite possible independent of previous study or theoretical 
knowledge. Practical knowledge of underwriting may come to an executive 
officer through keen perceptions and rare memory, coupled with a habit of 
thorough analysis; but too many office men lack the breadth and discipline that 
come from practical contact wih the business in the field among agents and 

trons. It is quite possible for the secretary to have a theoretical knowledge of 

azards, and technically rate the risks that daily come to his desk, but it will only 
be through field training that he will best learn discrimination and comparison, 
two important faculties in the practical underwriter. We see things by compari- 
son. If acity has broad streets, me fire walls, few mortgages, a solid and con- 
Servative citizenship, an efficient fire department, and many years of prcfit at the 
nds of an agent who is influential and of superior judgment, its bu-iness is 
entitled to a more favorable consideration than risks submitted from a city of 
mushroom growth, with pretentious buildings, and a speculative agent energetic 
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among a floating population. A theoretical person, lacking opportunity of 
observation, having no physical impression to inform his judgment, will be very 
apt to treat all agencies alike, and thus fail to realize the best results from the 
situa'ion. A practical underwriter discards the niceties of an eighth per cent, and 
is governed largely by the general considerations of thrift and safety. 

Speaking of General Grant, General Longstreet says: ‘‘ Ninety-nine officers 
out of every hundred would probably pass a better theoretical examination than 
Grant, but when blood begins to run, or there isa man wanted for an emergency, 
Grant would tower head and shoulders above them all. The excitement of battle 
seems to cool rather than excite him. He is a great practical soldier.” Is it not 
so with our business? When comoetition wax s ho:test, when demoralization 
and warfare exist, and the excitement of frequent and disastrous losses is most 
intense, the emergency demands the cool, practical underwriter, who, true to 
correct principles, and with abiding faith in the issue, will lead the business on to 
victory and profit. 

We will now treat of theory in its best sense, and as applied to underwriting, 
we would define it as a plan of ac ion by which it is believed certain desirable 
results can be best attained. Theories reduced to successful practice become 
principles, and as such, are the underlying foundations of our hazardous pro- 
fession. Theory precedes practice, just as Columbus had a theory of another 
continent before he practically demonstrated it. Theory may be true or false, and 
its value can only be ascertained by the tests of actual trial and experience; and 
though theory has the precedence in logical and natural relations, practice 
becomes the real preceptor; and theory cipable of and verified by experience 
becomes the true guide to action. The successful manager is he who can best 
adapt theory to practice, who can eliminate the false and continue the true by 
continued favorable results. Hence, correct theories are rightly held in reverence 
and only safely abandoned when changed conditions exist; and he indeed isa 
skilled expert who can correctly gauge these changes, and bravely alter his theory 
to harmonize with the new tacts; for while principles are as immutable as the 
rocks, there are certain the-ries having no other recommendation than the sanc- 
tity of age, which must be modified if not abandoned, in the light of develop- 
ments in science, invention and experience. There are some companies working 
along old lines that in pioneer times were prominent and successful, that seem to 
be blind to present opportunities and necessitics, and refuse to change their 
policy to meet existing demands, It is a sorry delusion when a company that in 
early days had a monopoly of rates and business, still imagines that the conspi- 
cuous position obrained, the brilliant service performed, is in itself sufficient to 
draw business, or will serve as a kind of momentum to carry along the tide of 
premiums. It will find that ‘‘eternal vigilance is the price of freedom" from 
successful onslaughts on its business position; that prestige and pre-occupation 
of territory bring with them no rights that others are bound to respect, and that 
ancient and honorable service, while a good advertisement, is no loadstone to 
attract business. it will find that in this rapid, practical age, the bright, active 
spirits, educated since the war projected the country forward a half century in a 
decade, are adopting fresh tactics to secure resul's; are agressive, ambitious, 
pushing, and in full sympathy with the new race of merchants, and with the rising 
tides cf business activity. Not that wealth, experience and permanency have not 
their weight and just appreciation, but that stress laid solely on these consider- 
ations is idle, and the call should be heeded to renew the vigor of youth, and’ 
buckle on the armor for a fresh campaign. The millions paid by any one com- 
pany at Chicago are forgotten by the rising generation who look upon such 
achievements as ‘‘ matters of course’ in a country that continually surprises the 
world by its marvellous resources and boundless capabilities. 

There are some theories of management we desire specially to discuss. First, 
as to a company's attitude towards its agents. Not a few companies still 
regard agents as so many machines to be played upon, or as automatons perfunc- 
torily to carry out certain orders that they may not question or even understand. 
Undoubtedly, obedience is essential in an agent, who is given a valuable trust to 
execute, and whose limited experience may not be successfully set against the 
company’s larger scope and record; but companies managed on these arbi 
lines are not the popular ones, and are not in the nature of things destined to 
ever increasing prosperity. That company which has a just and respectful con- 
sideration for an agent's opinion and judgment, that is in sympathy with his 
strifes and efforts for business, that takes him into its confidence a; to the reason 
of things, that never cancels without assigning a proper cause, that can discrimin- 
ate between classes of agents and classes of towns, and give the preference to 
those deserving it, instead of sweeping all into the narrow compass of exas- 

ra'ing limitations—that company, in a word, which is built upon the hearts of 
its agents, will be the most successful; and that theory of management which 
embraces these ic eas will produce the most beneficent and practical results. 

Atiother theory of management which we deem sound, takes cognizance of the 
principle of associated effort. e companies and managers still build a Chinese 
wall of exclusiveness about them; and no: many years ago nearly every leading 
company imagined it had a patent on success, while selfish aggran jizement was 
the sordid spirit of the business. 

But a decade has changed all this. The Chicago fire taught other le sons than 
danger from concentration of hazards ; it taught the grand lesson of brotherhood 
among underwriters, of sympathy and co-operation. A fellow feeling of mis- 
fortune makes us ‘‘ wondrous kind,” and from the ashes of that desolation arose 
the spirit of traternity that has grown and strengthened with each year, and finds 
expression not only in the State and general conventions, which are meant as 
ies to a better understanding of the business, but has given rise to a more 
general and cordial correspondence between companies th Ives. Special and 
superior knowledge is no longer the peculiar prerogative of any company, and 
while manages may have their individual methods and views, and cannot if they 
would, impart the secret of their success, still the men and means and measures of 
each company are known, and there is a more frank and general contribution on 
the part of each as to the results of experience ; while associations and insurance 
literature spread statistics and tables that are of the highest value to the profession. 
Again, in the theory and practice of rating, it has been held that agents are not 
competent to fix their local rates—the very business they should understand, if the 
teachings of the large agency companies for thirty years are to count for anything. 
Could the several huodred thousand agents of the country assemble and compare 
notes, we believe there would be found a greater identity of expetience and a 
closer agreement of ideas than in almost any other vocation. Although insurance 
is a business of.detail and divisions, and many are the theories of individual 
minds, yet so prominent and general are its characteristics, rules and objects, that 
a universal harmony of practice exists, and an intelligent comprehension of its 
principles and methods prevails from ocean to ocean. All are striving for the 
most profit on the largest attainable business most economically handled. The 
advarcement of this business to a front rank in public need, its gigantic and un- 
paralled performance of duty at prs and on, its ess ministry of 
relief in the countless minor losses of daily occurrence in every state of the Union, 
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its intimate relation to the commerce and industry of the country, all have con- 
tributed, in an age of quick intelligence, to place the fire insurance business in a 
commanding and influential position; and as the representative of this vast in- 
terest, the agent is an important factor in the problem of management. Time 
was when an agent's views, rights, and plans were of little consequence. Officers 
ignored them, specials treated them with condescension, reviewed risks and 
adjudged losses without their knowledge ; and it was left to the exquisite perfection 
of a national system, of hororable positi' n but unwise design, to so apply the 
arbitrary mandates of a central government, that revolt and independence was 
the natural and rightful sequence. The elevation of the business has brought a 
corresponding elevation in the fersonne/ of its representatives, and in most of our 
cities and larger towns the agent is the peer of any citizen in social worth, moral 
influence, and those so.id qualities of judgment and confidence which give tone to 
business life ; and as such, is quite competent to fix rates and make distinctions in 
hazards which should have weight with the officers of companies. Agents welcome 
advice ard counsel, but it is not always wisely communicated. Itis not necessary to 
be always asserting authority over agents. The relation is admitted. Power is silent, 
not demonstrative. Let a man feel that heis leading rather than being led, though 
the latter may really be the case—the cord being silken, invisible, sympathetic. 
No man or institution ever yet succeeded in building up by pulling others down, 
And whatever the special talent or individual power, it 1s practical statesmanship 
to seek the co-operation of the many, and give to each a share in the development 
of any enterprise. There is a theory among some companies that good risks do 
not burn, and that chgice dwelling and mercantile business can be carried for a 
long term of years at a minimum, if not a decimal rate. But the experience cf the 
last few years teaches us that the best risks burn as wick: dly as the most disreput- 
able. The costly residence and fire-proof store often yield a dead loss to premium 
income in its class, and in a general conflagration completely upset all classifica- 
tions. And hence, companies are broadening their base, increasing their capital, and 
leaning more towards a general average. It is apparent that revenues coming from 
many sources and various directions equalize the losses in any one quarter, and 
yield on a large volume of bus'ness, selected with care, a correspondingly larger 
profit. A company receiving $200,000 in premiums and realizing 20 per cent profit 
makes but $40,0co, but on a business of $2,000,000 it clears $400,000. 

The tendency of the age is towards consolidation, as seen in railroad and tele- 
graph combinations, and increase of insurance capitals. As the country develops 
and its parts are brought into closer relation, the laws and customs become unified, 
and the scope and possibilities of the future are better understood; and hence we 
find that insurance companies are measuring up to fresh responsibilities, and by their 
experience, accumulated assets and broad commercial spirit are better able to 
transact the increasing business of the country with ease ard safety. The secret of 
successful management lies in seeing how near the line of concession one can go, 
and yet maintain the requisite conservatism. Too rigid application of even wise 
tules often alienates, while too much concession weakens confidence and opens 
the floodgates of imposition. Theory originates, practice executes. Theory 
teaches, practice develops. Theory may attract admirers, practice will retain 
workers. Theory is good, practice is better, but the union of the two is best. 
Theory, like faith, without works is dead. That theory is best which produces 
best results. It is results—profit—thai we are all aiming at; something substan- 
tial to show for our labor and pains. Our worth to our directors is gauged by the 
profit we make. Our labor has a commercial, not a sentimental value. A man- 
ager may explain satisfactorily to himself and his principals why he has made no 
money, but it far better not tohave any cause for explenations. 

We now consider briefly, another phase of the subject, viz.: The divergence be- 
tween theory and practice. Many men preach better than they practice. It has 
been wisely said, ‘* Better not to know what to pra tice, than not to practice what 
you know.’ There are managers who know what correct theories are, and are 
capable of carrying them into practice, but make a lamentable failure through vari- 
ous causes. Some are irfluenced by temporary pecuniary gain and will willingly 
hazard professional repute for mercenary considerations. Too strong condemna- 
tion can not be visited on such charac.ers. The number in the fraternity is happily 
few, and yet it must be admitted that the temptations are strong. Wise contracts 
should be drawn to guard against the tendency to realize on volume of business 
by having a valuable check in the shape of an interest in the net profit. Another 
cause of inconsistency between theory and practice is due to friendship for agents 
or patrons, which often overrules the judgment. One can not cut loose from sound 
principles, even to accommoda:e a friend, without a certainty of loss. Another 
cause seen in disastrcus years like the present, lies in the mad effort to overcome 
the excessive joss ratio that :hreatens to overwhelm the year’s profit, by relaxing vigi- 
lance in accepting business; yielding to the delusion that a large volume of prem- 
jums will furnish a substantial profit. That manager is indeed brave who can 

dently| and firmly use his pruning knife in the thick growth of fall business, 
proving himself true to sourd principles and judgment through the dangers of ad- 
versity, as well as through the perils of prosperity. Another cause of divergence 
is found in the foc lish rivalry of jealous ccmpanies to surpass all competitors in the 
race for premium income; or in the desperate war of demoralized competition, de- 
termined to hold their own at all hazards; or in a supreme effort to crush out 
pestering companies that dog the heels of the more stately and solvent institutions, 
all of which are attended with more peril than profit, and do violence to the spirit 
and genius of the profession. 

What, then, can we contribute to the future that will bear the test of time ? Men 
die, but principles live forever. The saddest thought that can come to man, is the 
thought of being forgotten; but such are the sti:ring activities of the times, such 
are the necessities of the human race, and providential plans for the future, that 
we can only act our little part in the drama of human events, and then give way to 
some one more capable than we do to step into our shoes and carry on the work. 
No man is necessary to the success of any company or any enterprise. We live in 
an éra of matked activities and an era of development in science and industry, with 
the electric light of genius flashing its bright r:.ys along the pathway of material pro- 
gress. We stand to-day on the threshold of a most practical age, and as we look 
forward our brightest fancy is eclipsed by the more glorious fulfillment, The busi- 
ness of fire insurance, so vast and complex that the oldest veteran ackncwledges 
himself a tyro, is just beginning to be studied and mastered as a science. Its growth 
and marvellous development have been within the memory of the youngest special. 
The tna was a small company for forty years, but within the last fifteen or twenty 
years it has walked with the thread of a giant into the million; anticipating the 
railroad and telegraph, and keeping step to the music of Western development. 

Without treating a tithe of the truths and theories of underwriting, there are 
certain principles of management that we can confidently hand down to succeed- 
ing generations, as being sound both in theory and practice. 

First. Adequate and remunerative rates f r the hazards assumed must be main- 
tained, if the business is to become a source of profit to the shareholder, satisfac- 
fion to the underwriter, or security to the assured, 


Second. WHazards must be thoroughly understood, and protection refused unless 
owners make them as near perfect as possible. Companies will be driven to this 
as long as owners can di:regard safety measures, and get adequate insurance at 
nominal rates. 

Third. A surplus for extraordinary emergencies must be constantly augmented 
rather than frittered in unusual dividends, which are out of all relation to other 
investments, and the peculiar hazards to which insurance capital is exposed. 

Fourth. Honest dealing in adjustments, and liberal rather than technical con- 
struction of contracts where no suspicion can attach to the claimant, must be the 
un:form practice of every company. 

Fifih. Mystery, ambiguity and useless phraseclogy in contracts must give wa’ 
to clear, brief and vital conditions. y 

Sixth. The broadest and fairest principles of commercial honor and equity must 
characterise the course of a company towards its patrons, and the spirit of justice 
kindness, and consideration toward its agents. . 

That we are fast approaching ttese desirable ends is the most significant fact of 
the present situation. And po one influence or agency has been more potent in 
educating the profession to a right appreciation of the dignity and sweep of its 
mission, than this same ‘Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest.” 
which I have had the honor to address, : 


This paper brought about the only discussion of any importance or length which 
took place throughout the entire Convention. Messrs. Dalles, DeCamp, Paige, 
Carey, Abbey, Wilson, Flack, and others, took active part. It was argued by 
Mr Paige incidentally that while many underwriters advocated increased tariff, 
he thought insurance expenses ought to be brought down, for it was much easier 
to deal with 25,000 agents than with 52,000,000 people. It r quired, he thought, 
the whip of some great disaster like the Chicago fire, or a series of disasters to in- 
crease rates. 

S. H. Davis then delivered the annual address. His subject was Success, 
Omitting generalities, we include in the following extracts the gist of his remarks 
bearing directly on insurance. 


Mr. DAvis’s ADDRESS. 


In this crowding, jostling world of ours, every dweller, moved by strong impelling 
forces from within, Is all the while striving tor some thing, which he hopes the future 
has in store for him—I say every dweller, though knowing full well there be many 
in whose hearts has died forever all hope of a better future, who live simply in the 
present, glad if to-day's hard toil or petty crime shall bring to-morrow’s food, and 
waiting but for the stiffening of the joints and relaxing of the muscles, or the grip 
of the law’s iron hand, to fall into public pauperism or be barred in a prison cell. 
It is nevertheless true, speaking generally, that the hearts of all men throb with 
the hope of better to come. One regards money as the great desirable object of 
atiainment, and schemes and toils and saves and hoards, looking with gnawing 
desire for the time when he shail have ama sed e.ough—and that time never 
comes. 

Another, in the spirit that is an old as Eden, restlessly seeks knowledge. Realm 
after r.alm of nature's mysteries he explores, secret upon secret unfolds to his 
anxious eye, and at the last, he find himself like Newton, with a few of its paltry 
pebbles in hand, standing but upon the shore of the great ocean of knowledge 
whose surging waters stretch in illimitable vastness before him. Another longs to 
be a ruler of mankind. Ambition fires hiss ul, his b ow aches for the circling 
crown of power. Step by step he rises, until the glitte:ing bauble is within his 
reach; he grasps it, wears it to find it a crown of thor:s. And yet another seeks 
as the great good of life, the gratification of his senses and appetites. He sur- 
rounds himself with the varied forms of beauty that please his eye, impresses all 
the daughters of music into his service to charm his ear, lays the most exquisite 
skill and highest genius cf cookery under tribute to furnish deiicacir s for his palate, 
rushes into all manner cf dissipation and excess to find new sensual delights, 
crowds the years of a long life into a few, that he may lose no moment of pleasure 
—until, prematurely old, his senses dulled, his physical forces wasted, his stomach 
racked with the pangs of indige. tion, he learns too late the vanity of mere sensual 
indulgence as a means of true happiness. 

Stand at ten in the morning in a door-way on the two-shilllng side of Broadway 
and watch the surging tide of humanity that sweeps ceaselessly down that great 
thoroughfare. See each, rushing al »ng as though the destinies of an empire hung 
upon his reaching a given po.nt ata given time. No gaping at show windows for 
him, no marking of style of coat or dress, but one thought staring legibly from 
each face—‘‘ Business !"" 

The resistless power of gravitation sends the rivers leaping from their native 
springs and —. their majestic way, cleaving the mountains asunder, down to 
the great ocean, and the calmly sailing moon move: the depths of the sound sea tillit 
responds in those mighty pulses, the ebb and flow of is tides. But what tremend- 
ous force urges this living river ever onward? What influence works the ebb 
and flow of this human tide? ‘ Business" you say? ‘‘ Wealth?” An ever 
hoped for, never reached happiness is the great magnet, strong as gravitation, 
which draws them on, everon. Happiness is the siren who sings in the charmed 
ears of the careless spendthrift, and he sails along over life's sea with Bacchus and 
Venus as tellow voyagers to be wrecked at last on Scyila or Charybdis. The delver 
under the ribs of the Rocky Mountain digs, primarily for gold and silver, but 
whether his search be peed much or little, happine:s, the real object of his toil, 
still eludes pick and shovel. 

The politician wriggles and irms his way through the mire of politics, pat- 
ting the dear people on the dhe mouthing vigorously the party catch words of 
the day—that he may be governor or go to Congress? Not merely; but that, 
going to Congress, he may be happy. So everywhere the great goal of human 
pursuit is happiness whatever the path men take to reach it. How many be there 
who find it? Thus tested, how many human lives are successes ? 

* 7 * a - * ” 7 ” ® 


The world bows down with ready rev. rence to what it is pleased to call success— 
‘* Nothing succeeds but success" is Mr. Grundy'’s favorite maxim. Crime, red- 
hand, grasps power, and the world kneels inadoration. Louis Napoleon sat the 
throne of France, in his iron grip crushing the hfe of freedom out of French 
hearts, compelling a manacled press to chant his praises, dazzling the eyes of the 
people with the show and tinsel of the theater and tickling their ears with pleasant 
sourds that they might not see a despot on the throne and themselves the mere 
creatures of his will, or hear the voices of their own souls clamoring for liberty. | 
But there came aday when the nephew of his uncle was a fugitive, his armies 
broken, France overrun, Paris trodden under foot by Prussian troopers; and the 
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world came to see, what the wise had ali along suspected, that the Empire was a 
hollow fraud, as well as A gigantic crime. " P s . i F 

The world oftimes regards that as failure which is really success. Heroic men 
(and women, too,) loving liberty with so loyal a love that they would have led their 
race to her feet, have wrought and fought valian‘ly, and, beirayed by hirelings or 
defeated in battle, have gone to the scaffold, while earth's tyrants exultingly pro- 
claimed ‘Another failure!’’ and the world applauded. Yet out of the battle- 
smoke and the blood-mist has arisen the celestial form of Freedom, with outstretched 
hands beckoning and drawing the millions up to her radiant self. " 

Others, so true in their fealty to their religion that in spite of the threatenings of 

wer they would speak out, have been stretched upon racks, broken on wheels, 
and burned atthestake. And bigotry andintolerance have raised the shout: ‘‘ An- 
other vile heresy destroyed!’ while the world has echoed ‘‘Amen!" But from 
their blood and ashes has sprung a power that no persecution could conquer, no 
earthly potentate destroy. as . 

No, the Sidneys, the Hampdens, the Wickliffes and Husses of history have not 
been failures. Dead and wearing crowns of martyrdom, their brave words and 
noble deeds for humanity are more potent far than were their living voices and 
arms. The dungeon, thestake, the scaffold were to them but the last steps of as- 
cent up the weary heights to immortality, and there they stand forever, grand ex- 
amples of true success, ‘ ' 

Walk over this field and see these three thousand dead faces, staring pallid and 
ghastly toward the evening sky—faces which under this morning's sun were flushed 
with the red blood of a | manhood and shone with the light of high-hearted valor. 
Look at this one—a boyish face, browned by the touch of sunshine and s‘orm, the 
white brow gleaming through the dark ha‘r, veined lids shut forever over the blue 
eyes—a ragged hole in the coat below, showing the gory door through which the 
young heroic soul passed from the hurtling tempest of battle up to the everlasting 
peace andcalm of Heaven. Think of the undeveloped riches of power for good 
to the world that were in this boy, all swept by war's red hand iato bloody ruin, 
and, multiplying the loss by three thousand, you shall shudder and say: ‘* What 
utter, stupendous failure is here!” 

But look up, man! Letthe blue heaven and the steadfast stars remind you of 
the Flag under which these three thousand heroes fell—banner of Union and Lib- 
ertyand Law! Think how death has linked their lives forever with the eternal life 
of those ideas, and your soul shall exultan‘ly confess: ‘‘ For them to die was 

ain,” 

& They never fall, who die 
In a great cause. The block may soak their gore, 
Their heads may sodden in the sun, 
Their limbs be strung to city gates and castle walls ; 
But still their spirit walks abroad. 
Though years elapse, and others share as dark a doom, 
They but augment the great and sweeping thoughts 
Which o’erpower all others and conduct the world 
At last to freedom ! 


Happiness as an object of pursuit in life, an ultimate goal to be reached, which 
gained the soul will rest content, is as the desert mirage, which ever retreats as the 
traveler approaches. That great crowning mystery of Nature's, the human soul, 
is in essence aspiration. Its longings can never be satisfied. Its field of labor 
stretches infinitely onward and outward with each successive step of progress. 
The sum of happiness each can attain is in the labor itself. If the toil be animated 
by high and noble purpose, resolutely pursued through evil as well as good report, 
whether is earthly ending be athrone or a scaffold, whether the toiler’s own gen- 
eration shall sum up the record as “‘ failure"’ or ‘‘ success,”’ the time will come 
when, if the judgment be “‘ failure,"’ the world, educated up to a knowledge of the 
truth and rejoicing in that ‘‘freedem indeed” which the truth gives—shall recog- 
nize the worth of that life and rewrite the verdict ofa generation too blind to knuw 
its benefactor. 

And if the life shall have been, even as one of ours, too lowly to have made place 
inhistory, yet in its humble sphere have been inspired by devotion to the great 
work ofhuman betterment, be sure the all-seeing eye of the Good Father, that 
fails not to note the sparrow’s fall, will recognize His own, and on its page in the 
Book of Life shall shine the legend ‘‘ Succes !"’ 

But what has all of this—or any ofit, for that matter—to do with insurance ? 

Nothing—if insurance is a mere trade, a means of money-getting simply. In that 
case my time has been wasted in what must seem naught more than phrase-mak- 
ing-and-mongering, and yours in politely feigning an interest in declamatory din. 
Were irsurance only that, there might be gatherings of underwrit*rs to chuckle 
over gain or bewail loss and to scheme for enhancing the one and diminishing or 
dodging the other; but there could be no such body as the Fire Underwriters’ 
Association of the Northwest, nor any assembling like this. 

It is because your twelve years’ history as an organ zation and the separate 
careers of your individual members evidence a higher conceptio: of underwriting 
that, after all, I feel warranted in having put before you an ideal of worthiness in 
human endeavor and achievement in lieu of that practical and immediately per- 
tinent line of thought which might have been expected. You have taught me to 
regard underwriting as a profession, equal with the best, and offering an adequate 
fi-ld for the tull exercise of all the powers and faculties which go to make up the 
strongest and the truest man. More; on four several occasions like the present, 
you have hardly chosen representatives of current insurance literature to address 
you—four, I say, for I think we may fairly c'aim Wa'ford as of our number and 
am right certain that he will not shrink from acknowledging fellowship with Hine 
and Bombaugh and Fowler—and by so choosing then, and under stress of circum- 
stances now, you have committed yourselves i:revocably to the proposition that 
insurance and insurance journalism are close akin, mutual helpers and co-workers. 

So, then, to be properly proud of my profession I must highly estimate yours, 
and to hold in my work that just self-respect which is essential to the good work- 
= of whatever sort, I must believe in the dignity and the substantial moral value 
of yours. 

am thus proud and I do so estimate and believe. 

In emphasizing moral value let m*n >t be m’sunderstood as ignoring or belit- 
tling pecuniary value. We cannot aftord to do that in insurance. We are not dis- 
interested philanthropists and affect no contempt for a lack of interest in honest 
coin and good paper. We want to make money—as a means, not an end. The 
end is true and manly and helpful living. 

Make money? Yes; but always in such fashion as to make insurance—insurance 
that is no* a trick, a cuteness, an artifice, but an organized, active and beneficent 
force, holding trade and industry and home safe, ready to fulfill the honest man’s 
bond in the broad spirit of equity and to fight the rogue with the law's most rigid 
interpretation of the s'ric’est letter. 

In everyday business you see more or less the sordid aspects of your profession 
and sometimes hate it, as all men at times hate theirs. You come here once in a 


and mean and think of the large and noble, to be 


twelvemonth to forget the pal: 
freshened and strengthened and heartened, to feel the elbow-touch of comradeship 
asd, each from all together, take the inspiration of a common high purpose. 

If these poor words of mine shall have done aught toward hfting you, or any of 
ou, to the serene and clear height whence all this world’s honest work is seen to 
e worth the doing with allatrue man’s might, the service shall supplant the 

apology wherewith I was fain to begin. 


On motion the Secretary was ordered to telegraph the sympathy of the Associa- 
tion to J. S. Harris, lying dangerously sick at Bellefontaine, O., and express the 
hope of the Association that he would soon be able to return to his duties. 

Adjournment was then had until three o'clock. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


A committee for nominating an executive committee for the ensuing year was, 
on motion of Mr. Blackwelder, appointed. 

The committee to whom was referred the president's address for revision, re- 
ported that in their opinion the address needed no revision. Report approved. 

The committee appointed to prepare a memorial in honor ot the late Philip 
Euler, Jr., of Evansville, Ind., at the time of his death the State Agent of the 
Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Company, presented their report, which 
paid a high compliment to the character and life-services of the deceased. The 
report was adopted, and the memorial ordered to be engrossed on parchment, and 
forwarded to the family of the deceased. 

The Committee on Incorporation drew the attention of all insurance men towards 
the advisibility of their promptly, and in abundant quantities, sending all works 
pertaining to insurance interests, and all published information relating thereto, 
to the care of the Association, to be preserved in the library of reference, which it 
was the intention of the As-ociation, now it was incorporated, to form, and which 
would be open to all members of the Association. 

The Chronicle prize was announced by the president to have been won by J. M. 
DeCamp, the well-known representative of the Liverpool and London and Globe, 
Mr. DeCamp then delivered his essay, the subject of which was ‘‘ The Special 
Agent, his Duties, Methods of Performing Them, and What he should Be.” This 
paper was said by many to be the best paper, in their opinion, read before the As- 
sociation. It was as follows: , 


THE SPECIAL AGENT—HIs DUTIES, METHODS OF PERFORMING THEM, 
AND WHAT HE SHOULD BE. 


In the business of fire insurance, the proper development of the agency system 
requires the services of a special agent, who may be defined as the practical ex- 
ponent of a company’s plans and methods, the executor of its wishes, and the 
medium through which it receives many of its impressions of the agent, learns the 
wants of the field, and the drift and practice of other companies. 

By virtue of his position and the authority that naturally belongs to it, the special 
agent becomes inflvectial in shaping results, and ofen a-quires such a hold on an 
agent's regard as to favorably affect the company’s business; or, as is some‘imes 
the case, excites antagonisms which produce disastrous results to interests he was 
meant to conserve. 

The specific duties of the special agent relate more particularly to the appoint- 
ment of agents, the supervision of business, and the adjustment of losses, and 
hence include all manner of field work, from collecting a delinquent account to 
arranging for the successful management of a suit, or influencing legislation in the 
interests of jus'ice. 

A posi'ion so honorable, with powers so general, and duties so delicate and im- 
portant, poeeey requires the first order of talent. 

We will, therefore, briefly discuss some of the essential qualifications of a special 
agent. 

eThe first requisite is that of character. As the directory of a company is com- 
posed of influential men, whuse names alone are guarantees of honor and fair deal- 
ing, and as the purpose and policy of the management is presumably of the same 
lotty standard, it is essential that the person who!s to represent the compaoy before 
the great body of agents, and who is to come in contact with many of its patrons, 
should be a man of superior personal worth; honorable, industrious, temperate, 
and of gentlemanly dzportment, which is the sign and seal of character. 

The second qua ification is competency. This includes tact, adaptation, energy, 
thoroughness and efficiency. 

There must be novitiates in all professions. A preparatory knowledge of the 
business, derived from head office service or agency experience is valuable, and it 
is pre-supposed that the special agent has a fair comprehension of the scope of 
the business, its objects and plans, and some acquaintance with the neces- 
sary detail and mode of operations; but it is important that he brings to this 
branch of the business a natural adaptation of manner and habit, the faculty of ab- 
sorption, discrimination and reflection ; of tact in avoiding antagonisms, and of 
ability to develop all that is desirable in an agent. 

His work and experience will naturally broaden his views and enlighten his judg- 
ment, especially if he contributes to the service a zeal and indus'ry which aim at 
the achievement of the best possible results. The drill, discipline and daily con- 
tact with men and things will render him competent, and add to the original fitness 
the complete furnishment which experience alone can give to a man. 

Passing from these general statements, let us consider more specifically the 
duties of a special agent. 

Companies find that a majority of appointments by correspondence, where no 
previous knowledge exists, prove unfit and unwise. It is economy to refer all ap- 
pointments to the special agent. To a conscientious special this is the most deli- 
cate and difficult of tasks. At the start he must ag yo the value of the agent in 
the success of the company. In an agency system the special agent has his place 
and weight, and the officers and directors theirs ; but the services of the agent who 
secures the business must be appreciated and recognized, It is not a ma ter of 
argument, but one of the clearest tacts in the business, that a company rests upon 
the great body of its agents. They are its bulwark and strong towers. 

Appreciating this fact, the question of qualification arises. A special agent 
should regard the moral and commercial character of the applicant f r an agency 
as the first and over-shadowing consideration. In fact, all other shades of merit 
and points of desirability will follow or are easily acquired, or their absence endur- 
able. Such a man will use judgment in the selection of risks and in writiag proper 
amounts thereon; will know his customers personally, and inspect the business 
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frequently ; will be apt to report promptly and remit regularly ; will be obedient to 
instructions, and realize that he is acting in a trust capacity, and feel the gravity of 
a position, where, by the stroke of a pen, he can jeopardize another's capital. All 
these are bright, distinguishing charac eristics of a good agent, and are more com- 
mon in men of first-rate character than in men of inferior moral calibre. 

It is by the high character of its representatives that the business of insurance 
becomes elevated and dignified, and a lofty tone imparted to it: The speci 1, 
therefore, will find it to his company’s interest to give a wide berih to those whose 
career ag reputation show them to be unstable, unscrupulous, and irresponsible 

enerally. 
° A po agent will soon learn from experience that it is difficult in many places 
to secure a goodagent. Theright man may exist, but he cannot take the company. 
In such case it is better to make no appointment, but wait until circumst «nces favor 
an entrance. Where it is impossible to secure exceptional men wholly devoted to 
insurance, it is often expedient to allow the combination of two occupations, such 
as law, banking, county officers, real estate and business pursuits. 

Out of one hundred agents in a State, partly selected by the special in charge 
and partly on the books when he entered, there will be a possible third who are 
not satisfactory. The special is anxious to change, but it is often wisdom ‘‘ to bear 
the ills he has rather than to fly to others that he knows not of.” 

The work of change is the labor of years. In some places it will be best to pull 
out altogether and await a new opportunity. 

He should get good men even if fewer agencies are the result. These it is the 
privilege and duty of the special to so photograph to the home office that it will 
treat them and their work with consideration and all proper latitude. A score of 
such me~ will give more satisfaetion and net profit than one hur dred hap-hezard 
appointments. 
~ Looking to the character of agents is to look beyond to a higher quality of busi- 
ness, to a lower loss ratio, and to a diminished expense account, all of which are a 
crown of pride to the special agent. 

We will now consider that part of a special agent’s duties which “relates to the 
supervision of risks. 

The necessity of this work is one of the reasons of a special’s appointment, and 
probably the chief justification of his retention, when the directors hint at retrench- 
ment. 

Although the daily report system gives to the company a clearer conception of 
the nature of the risk than was formerly had by the monthly abstract, still there 
exists an urgent necessity for personal inspection by a competent man. Not 
so much founded on a fear that agents misrepresent, as that the moral quality 
of the risk, or its physical characteristics, may not be readily apprehended. A dia- 

am does not show the building to be unpainted, dilapidated, wih stove-pipes 
protruding, and sheds and rubbish adjacent. Personal inspection sometimes ex- 
poses a nest of frames, on an inferior side street, containing three saloons, and two 
unoccupied store-rooms, on whichit is not creditable for any company to have a 
policy. It sometimes rcveals over-insurance on a large brick building abindoned 
to objectionable tenancy, the better class of business having swept on to another 
quarter of the ci y. 

The labor and drudgery incident to successful supervision sometimes renders it 
irksome to the spec‘al agent, and the tendency to slight so important a work should 
be checked and overcome by zealous prosecution and manly defense; and it isalso 
quite important that the special agent popularizes this branch of his 1 bors in the 
eyes of the agent, so that his coming is a welcome and profitable visitation. 

Much depends upon the manner and methods of supervision. 

A speciai sh« uld avoid seeming to approve all the risks, making no criticism to 
the agent, ard after leaving an impression that allis satisfactory, straightway con- 
veying to the company a contrary opinion, ordering certain risks canceled, to im- 
press the agent with his authority, and the company with his efficiency. No more 
mischievous plan could be pursued; unfair, antagonistic, and injurious to all par- 
ties. The special should have the agent accompany him, mutually discuss the 

ood and bad features of the hazard, point out defects, exchange views and calcu- 
tions, and dt cide the fate of the risk, endeavoring to convince the agent of the 
correctness of his conclusions. 

In the work of supervision, a pair of good legs is better than a horse and buggy, 
A preposessing bui ding on the outside often reveals unc'eanliness, carelessness 
and dangerous hazards within. 

Capticus and flippant criticism should be avoided, and only serious and vital de- 
fects noted. If the special is ignorant of the particu'ar hazard, he should post him- 
self, seek the foreman or superintendent, and have him explain certain machines 
and their uses. If the inspector's knowledge is first-class. and he is sure of his facts, 
he may be able, andit is his duty, to point out defects and obtain guarantees of 
improvement. 

neral considerations should influence decisions. If the risk is clean, business 
profitable, stock full, and under watchful care ot owne1, with n» bad exposures, it 
is wise to pass it unqualifiedly, even at a moderate ra‘e. If defective in some par- 
ticulars, the rate sbould be advanced on renewal, or the risk dropped at expiration. 
If idle, ownership doubtful, heavily mortgaged, experimental, gro:sly over-insured, 
or surroundings bad, it is best to instruct for its immediate canceliation. 

Again, some places have remarkable immunity from losses owing to a better 
class of buildings, superior citizenship, efficient fire department, and ample wa‘er 
supply. In these cases a lower rate can be pardoned than in places of opposite 
conditions. These facts should influencelargely. If a special is too critical, fault 
can be found with every risk, and a good agent discouraged. 

Where a company has long been age by the same agent, and the special 
has become familiar with the drift of his business, and learned to trust his judg- 
ment, supervision need not be so exact and frequent, but still yearly visitation 
should be maintained, and an examination made of any par.icular risk suggested 
by an inspection ot the register, 

While the business of some agents consists mostly of renewals, and requires little 
Se there is always danger of changed conditions and over-insur- 
ance—there are other places requiring constant watch. The town is growing, it 
abounds in special hazards, the agent is a pushing, driving fellow, and the receip's 
have suddenly advanced from $500 to $2000 per annum. Such places should be 
looked after sharply and frequently. . 

Finally, in supervision, a special agent cannot unite the gift of prophecy 
to other accomplishments and foretell the risks that will burn, but bad risks can be 
weeded out, and if the good ones burn, there will be no reflection—save that caused 
by the fire. 

The special agent is also called upon to adjust losses, and it is quite impossible 
that half of bis time will be thus taken up, so that, although not a professional 
adjuster, he becomes by repeated and varied experience, proficient and valuable 
in this department. 

We will note a few salient points on this line. The first relates to a gentlemanly 
bearing in the special's attitude toward claimants. Civility, it is said, costs noth- 
ing, and buys everything: . However shrewd, however inexorably firm against 


fraud or presumption the special may be, he cannot afford to be 
r hot-tempered. The utmost yond ge per ne and forbearance is seen ane 
advantage in knowledge of method of procedure is on the side of the special : h 
can afford to wait and be patient if the other side is exacting or stubborn, If Ped 
case be honest, the claimant may be nervous and easily embarrassed, A lit . 
reassuring manner begets confidence and tends to an easy and profi able pod * 
— are pa — A assured 7 realizing it. 
isputes are often founded, not so much on. the thing itself, as ide j 
tion warmly attacked and stoutly detended. . on pride in a posi. 
If the claimant is innocent of arson and yet seizes the misfortune to enrich hi 
. : P é im- 
self, or even if he is strongly suspected, he can be more easily handled in the lat 
and final stages of compromise and settlement, if the special’s manner has raed 
gentlemanly and firm, without offensively irritati:g. Policy calls for smooth ma “ 
ners, even if they are not in the grain and fibre of one’s nature. ¥ 

Concession in trivial matters and an avoidance of disputed points at the outset 
prepare the way for subsequent yielding by assured on important matters at the 
close. Tact conquers where talent fails. ” 

The special should be honorable in his adjustments. If the loss is honest anq 
claim reasonable, he should treat it with candor, and take no advantage for the 
mere sake of salvage, where not properly earned. Officers and directors would 
much rather pay total claims, if conviaced they are total, than to get Salvage at the 
expense of honor. But some one has said, ‘‘ any fool can pay a total loss, but it 
takes a wise man to know when it is total;"’ therefore the special should be 
thorough in his adjustments, both to asc-rtain facts and form conclusions, as well 
as to impress upon the claimant the gravity of the matter—that it is no light thing 
but a serious business, requi ing that he should come before him with clean hands. 

Too hasty or imperfect adjustments embolden fraud, while close scrutiny, analy. 
sis of statement, and corroborative tes‘imony have a healthful, moral eftect. 

In this manner, and not by prepaying doubtful claims, much incendiarism will 
be avoided. We grow eloquent over legislation to prevent arson, when, as under. 
writers, the remedy is largely in our own hands. 

Knowledge derived from adjustments should make the special an educator of 
others, The agent insures the party and draws the contract. The adjuster inter- 
prets and applies it. Hence, he should give the agent tne be :efit of his experience 
as to values, causes of fires, and assist in reforming defec ive contracts. 

A word as to the difficulties in the acjustment ot losses. 

They arise in part from lame and loosely drawn contracts, placing a delicate and 
embarrassing task of interpreta'ion upon the special agent, which breeds prejudice 
and provokes hostility ; but the chief difficulty lies in the ignorance of the assured 
as to the meaning and obligitions of an insurance contract. Many people believe, 
or affect to believe, that in case of loss, they are entitled to the full face of the policy, 
wha ever the value of the thing destroyed. They fail to regard it as a contract to 
idemnify for actual loss. Hence, the special’s honor will be impeached, his com- 
pany condemned, and the whole business disparaged, through ignorance and per- 
verseness. These things are trying and often annoying, but the only refuge }s in 
the consciousness of an honorable, tair, and just interpretation of the contract. 

We will now consider the special agent in his general relation and obligation to 
bis company and its agents. 

Officers usually are frank enough to recognize that no matter how well k-own 
their company may be, much business is secured and the general interests advanced 
by the influence of the special agent on the local agent. 

This cannot spoil the special ag-nt, because of identity of interest. His success 
not only contributes to the welfare of the company, but secures the permanency of 
nis own posiion. It is by virtue of this very influence and social accord between 
the special and the local agent that the former is able to settle differences, bridge 
over estrangements, and prevent demoralization. 

The special agent should constantly exercise the rarest diplomacy, and so manage 
that both the views of the office and the local agent shall harmonize, and must seek 
not to so enforce right rules that good agents will be alienated, nor lean too far 
towards the agent's side, so that his efficiency for his company will be impaired. 

This does not imply neutvality, for a special should be a positive, or rather a 
firm man, and have in‘elligent convictions. It is quite possible for the secretary or 
manag‘ r to err 01 the side of too rigid application of rules to men whose judgment 
and surroundings are superior to the average, and it is also common for agents to 
make exactions of companies, ignore suggestions, and disregard known wishes. 
An agent makes a great mistake in judging of the general effect of an order from 
his limited experience ; and a company may commit an equal blunder in not modi- 
fying a general policy to meet specific cases. From this it is apparent that a 
special agent is entrusted with grave duties, upon the skillful performance of which 
depends his wortn and usefulness. The special is placed in a position where he 
should earn the favor of the agent and not forfeit that of his company, and while 
upholding the wisdom of its r quirements, should not sacrifice the respect of the 
agent and alienate an in‘erest that is vital to success. It is in nicely adjusting the 
golden yoke of co-operation that ‘he special agent becomes invaluable to his com- 
pany, which seldorn emp ovs the pen in handiing delicate and contplicated matters, 
but dispatches a trusty and judicious person to regulate and restore. Knowledge 
of human character, a grac.ous bearing, and a sympathetic and appreciative nature 
are therefore essential to the special agent, and are so many phases of diplomacy, 
which may be paraphrased as wisdom without pedantry, and skill without decep- 
tion. 

A special thus becomes in time identified with and a part of the company, sympa- 
thizes with its trials, is jealous of its reputation and interests; performs his work, 
not mechanically, but with a hearty zest and an intelligent zeal that is worth more 
to his ee in moral benefits than in dollars and cents. f 

A special agent's value is not always dependent on his routine work ; he has his 
general influence of character and manner, which, if healthful and encouraging to 
an agent, will be effective in building up the company in reputation and business. 

Some men have been so long in the field, have sade popular and engaging man- 
ners, such kindly natures, that simply a passing call, an hour's chat, often p 4 
duces a salutary effect, and is of better service than a two days’ visit from a disa- 
greeable and supercilious, though competent special. : 

A glance forward as to the possibilities of devclopment in the field of special 
work reveals the necessity of close and constant study of the nature of risks, so as 
to make supervision intelligent and effective. Supervision should have in it the 
remedial principle, being correc‘ive as well as critical. This implies much practi- 
cal knowledge of hazards, of the mechanics and chemistry of many elements, and 
the keeping abreast of the inventions and developments of science. But so multi- 
farious are the duties of a special agent that he is more apt to become a happy 
compound of general qualities than an expert in any one branch. The time may 
come when the branches of the business may be intrusted to specialists, like a well- 
organized university, but whether this results or not, the necessity will always exist 
and press more closely in the future, for fuller knowledge of physical laws and facts 
in their relation to h zards, so that in the department of supervision alone, a D 
and ever widening field opens for the entrance and progress of the special agent. 
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to ports on Lake Superior, $1; to ports on Lake Huron, 65 cents; to Sarnia and 
Detroit River, 65 cents; to Collingwood, 75 cents; to ports on Lake Erie, $x; 
to ports on Lake Ontario, $1.30; to ports on Lake Ontario, including Ogdens- 
burg, $1.50; to Montreal, $x.80. 


—At a meeting of the board of directors of the Fidelity and Casualty 
Insurance Company, of New York, held last Friday or Saturday, Lyman N. 
Briggs, vice-president, submitted his official resignation, which was duly accepted. 
The company will hereafter dispense altogether with a vice-president. 


--In all probability the packers at the stock yards, Chicago, have at 
last been worked up to a point where they will do something towards remedying 
the inadequate water supply of that section. The plan proposed is to build two 
reservoirs, with a capacity of six million gallons each, cost not to exceed $35,000. 


—The eminent German physiologist, Hoffman, sums up as follows 
the means of attaining a great age :—*‘ Avoid excess in everything, respect old 
habits, even bad ones, breathe pure air, adapt the nourishment to the temperament, 
avoid drugs and doctors, have an easy conscience, a merry heart, a contented 
mind.” 

—The Civil Tribunal of the Seine, France, has lately decided that the 
declaration in an insurance policy of the existence of certain special objects, such as 
jewels, is not sufficient in case of loss to constitute an irrefutable claim upon the 
insurance office, and does not release the claimant from the obligation of furnish- 
ing proof of the loss of the objects. 


--A meeting of the life insurance agents of Chicago, to pass suitable 
resolutions on the death of Solon McElroy, of the Union Central Life Insurance 
Company, was held on Saturday last. Mr. McElroy was one of Chicago's oldest 
and best known life insurance agents and was respected by all who knewhim. He 
will be sadly missed from their midst. 


—S. F. Magurn, mentioned in our London letter as the recently 
appointed manager for Ontario of the City of London Fire Insurance Company, 
has arrived at Toronto, from England. Toronto will be his headquarters. The 
appointment is announced, also, of J. K. Oswald as representative in Canada of 
this same company, with headquarters at Montreal. 


—aA precedent is being established by some of the companies repre- 
sented at Cincinnati, which they will have cause to regret. Small losses caused 
by fires resulting from the use of gasoline stoves are paid without question. Should 
a big fire occur, the Cincinnati agents would probably think it worth while to re- 
gard the conditions of their policies, but the courts might not. 


—Insurance Commissioner Clarke, of Massachusetts, is doing a good 
work in breaking up the ‘‘ underground” insurance carried on in various parts of 
the State. Three agents, Paul Jepson, of Fall River; George A. Milloy, of 
Webster, and M. F. Plympton, of Fitchburg, have been arraigned before the court 
at the instance of the Insurance Commissioner. Jupson, it is said, was an old 
oftender, and received the penalty of the law. 


—Negotiations are making, it is said from good source, whereby, if 
completed, the president of a prominent New York city fire insurance company 
will assume the American management of the Standard Fire, of London, the agree- 
ment embracing the reinsurance of the outstanding risks of the former company by 
the Standard. No official action having been taken in the matter, at the request 
of the president himself, for whom we have a high regard, names are withheld for 
the present. 

—The Siate Board of Virginia, organized two years ago, is making 
a bold stand for advancemeat of the insurance interests. The companies through- 
out the State have united in a plan of co-operation, and a committee of the board, 
of which the secretary, W. L. Cowardin, is a member, has addressed an urgent 
appeal to the fire underwriters of Virginia, requesting the forming of local boards 
in the various sections ; and otherwise, through united action, to further the inter- 
ests of the business so reduced at present by competition. 


—The Chicago Tribune denounces that infamous style of insurance 
which, for want of a better name, has been termed ‘‘ graveyard,’ and calls‘attention 
to its appearance in Delaware and Maryland, and the probability of its being tried 
in every State where the laws do not prevent it. This rascally business, it says, 
should be nipped in the bud by the severest penalties, consigning every one who 
engages in it to the penitentiary. It is.only a few days since that an insurance 
company in Chicago received a letter from a woman wanting to know if they 
would allow her to take out a policy on the life of President Garfield—in other 
words, if she could be allowed to bet with them on the chances of his living ! 


—John C. Whitner & Son, representatives of the Southern depart- 
ment of the British America Assurance Company, have courteously offered, as a 
matter of accommodation to the many underwriters who may visit Atlanta during 
the months of October, November and December, to attend the International Cot- 
ton Exposition, to keep in their office, No. 43% Whitehall street, an underwriters’ 
visitors book. Messrs. Whitner & Son have a reputation consistent with Southern 
hospital.ty, and will, no doubt, do much to add to the pleasure and entertainment 
of their visiting bre hren. We would advise all underwriters to record their names 
on this roll on arrival, so that each member of the profession can have a medium of 
ascertaining the whereabouts of all visiting underwriters. 


Field work is a normal school, and if the pupil is apt and desires practical know!- 


edge he will get it. “~e. 
Special agents, unlike poets, are made, not born, and the average special will not 


remain ignorant if he loves his profession. Field experience is a tumb:ing-machine, 
and the special comes out not only “sharp as tacks,” but as polisned too. 

In conclusion, a special agent's duties do not always appear on paper; the night 
rides, the trips into the country through driving storms, the vexations and discom- 
forts of travel, the tests of moral courage, the anxiety and sense of responsibili'y, 
the criticisms of forms, the discussion of rates, the answering questions of agents 
and the public, and the hundred and one matters that daily occur, cannot be put 
on paper, but form a part of the discipline and office of special agent. It is a train- 
ing school, which is necessary to the perfection of his knowledge as an underwrit-r, 
rounding and completing his nature, giving him culture and efficiency, which have 
their reflex influence, imparting tone and vigor to the whole profession. 


W. F. Fox's attempt for the above prize was stated to be next in merit to Mr. 
DeCamp's. 

The Association then proceeded to elect officers for the ensuing year, with the 
following satisfactory result : 

President—W . B. Cornell, of Chicago; Vice-President]. M. Newberger, ot La- 
Porte; Secretary and Treasurer—George W. Hayes, of Milwaukee. 

The committee appointed to nominate an executive committee for the ensuing 
year, reported the following ticket, which was successful : 

Executive Committee—For Illinois, George A. Holloway; for Ohio, Charles E. 
Bliven; for Mionesota, S. S. Eaton; tor Iowa, W. T. Clark; for Wisconsin, C. 
W. Kibbee; for Missouri, S. E. Wagoner; for Michigan, Rogers Porter; for 
Kentucky, Joho P. Vance; for Indiana, J. M. Newberger; for Kansas, I. M. 
Benedict; for Nebraska, H. E. Palmer. Members-at-large—J. M. Dresser, of La- 
fayette; E. F. Rice, of Cincinnati, and C. H. Case, of Chicago. 

Speeches from the newly-elected officers, and resolutions of thanks to the retiring 
president, and re-elected secretary and treasurer, were next in order. j 

The Chair announced that W. F. Fox was entitied to the Weekly Underwriter 
prize, the subject of the essay being ‘‘The Law Relative to Other Insurance.’ 
Mr. Fox, owing to the length of his paper, and the fact that it would be published 
in the report of the proceedings, declined to read it, unless the Convention wished 
otherwise. 

The essay is an able, comprehensive treatise on the subject of other insurance 
or property already carrying instrance. Lack of space in the present issue com- 
pels us to postpone its publication until next week. 

The Conven‘ion then adjourned until 7.30 o'clock P.M: 

EVENING SESSION. 


At the evening session, thanks were tendered Samuel H. Davis for his services 
in presenting so entertaining an address. 

It had been expected that the report of the Committee upon Gasoline Stoves 
would be presented and discussed, but the underwriters appeared to think that they 
had done enough, and a motion to adjourn sine die was made and carried. 




























MERE MENTION. 


—Norristown, Pa., is threatened with a water famine. 


—The Happy Home Marriage Benefit Association is an offspring of 
New Hanover, Pa. 

—The National Association of Fire Engineers will hold its next 
annual meeting at Cincinnati in September, 1882. 

—John H. McLaren, manager of the Royal Insurance Company, 
accompanied by his wife, visited Chicago last week. 

—J. G. Batterson, the able president of the Traveler’s Insurance 
Company, is dangerously sick at present with a complication of pneumonia and 
congestion of the brain. 

—The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company was some time ago de- 
frauded by a collector of industrial premiums, by name John White, of the Quaker 
city. He will languish in the bastile for a period of sixty days. 

—A number of New York companies have advanced commissions to 
twenty-two and one half per cent, so it is said, and many agents are firm in the be 
lief that twenty-five per cent will soon be paid by most companies. 

—David Beveridge, who some months ago retired from fire insurance 
circles in Chicago, on account of ill health, has returned from Europe greatly im- 
Proved, and, it is said, will again return to that business for which he is so ably fit. 

—Mr. Lewis, of the Alliance Insurance Company, of London, now in 
this country for the purpose of appointing an American manager, has started for 
California, taking with him the “ points” of the capable gentlemen who have 
Offered themselves as candidates for the position he is to fill. 

—On Thursday last, the Chicago Board of Marine Underwriters 
adopted the following rates on grain to the points named below. They are net 
fates and apply to all vessels rated in the ‘‘A" class. On ‘‘B 1” vessels ten per 
cent additional is charged. From Chicago to ports on Lake Michigan, 40 cents; 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


OTICE.—THE LONDON AND STAFFORDSHIRE FIRE [(NSUR- 
ance Company, Limited, of London, England, hereby gives notice that 
they have withdrawn, revoked and canceled their power of attorney heretofore 
given to Charles J. Cole, of Washington, D. C., and that they will not be respon- 
sible’ for any acts, signatures, engagements or policies entered into by the said 
Charles J. Cole. 
Dated February 26, 1881. 





OTICE.—THE LONDON AND STAFFORDSHIRE FIRE INSUR. 
ance Company, Limited, request that all persons having claims against 
them, or policies signed by C. J. Cole, present the same at the office of Alexander 
& Green, 120 Broa:lway, New York. 
Dated September 17, 1881. 














OR SALE—ONE NEW OFFICE SAFE, 
made by Mosler, Bahmann & Co.; never been used. Dimensions, out- 

side measurement, 61 inches high, 35 inches wide, 32 inches deep; inside measure- 
ment, 40 inches high, 22 inches wide, 16 inches deep. Double doors, Sargent's 
This make of 


Will be sold cheap. 


improved combination lock ; finished with all latest improvements. 
safes is not excelled by any other for durability and safety. 


Apply personally or by letter to 
THE SPECTATOR COMPANY, 


16 Dey Street, New York. 


AGENCY WANTS. 











GENTS WHO CONTROL INSURANCE UPON 
first-class private residences and farm property should avail themselves of the bene- 
fits of the Agricultural Insurance Company, New York. It 1s the oldest, largest and most 
popular Company of this kind. A. H. DARROW, General Agent, 
Western Department, 544 W. Madison st., Chicago. 





T° LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company is prepared to largely increase its 
active agency force, and efficient men will find it to their interest to apply to the Union 
Central. Its interest receipts during 1879 exceeded all death claims, matured endowments 
taxes and commissions paid to agents, The life rate endowment plan a specialty. Policies 
incontestable and non-forfeitable withont surrender, The insurance laws of Ohio are the 


most stringent of any in the Union for the protection of policyholders. 


E. P. MARSHALL, 


Secretary, Cincinnati, O. 


PROMINENT AGENTS. 


OHN C. HALL & CO., FIRE AND MARINE IN- 


surance Agents, 320 North Third Street, St. Louis, Mo. General Agents Southwestern 
Department La Confiance Insurance Company, of Paris; Western Assurance Company 
of Toronto, 


M. CONDIT, ANAMOSA, IOWA, MANAGER 


e Watertown Fire Insurance Co, for Wisconsin, lowa, Minnesota, Kansas Nebraska 
and Missouri (except local agency at St. Louis.) Correspondence solicited. 


HOMAS L. ALFRIEND, FIRE, MARINE AND LIFE 


Insurance Agent, representing first-class companies only, Richmond, Va. 


D. FARNSWORTH & SON, GENERAL INSUR- 


e ance Agents, Office, No. “9 Sansome Street, San Francisco, not members of 
any “* Board’’ or ** Combination.” Citizens Insurance Co,, St. Louis; German Fire Insur- 
ance Co., Pittsburg; Farragut Fire Insurance Co., New York; Firemens Insurance Co., 


Baltimore ; Metropolitan Plate Glass Insurance Co., N. Y. ; total Assets, nearly Two Millions. 


Address, stating past record and references, 


























Broker. 419 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. Represents New Hampshire, of Man- 
chester, N. H.; Transatlantic, of Germany; Jefferson, of New York; First National, of 
Massachusetts. Special attention given to placing Surplus lines. 


EO. W. MONTGOMERY & CO., INSURANCE, S. E. 


Cor. La Salle and Madison Sts., Chicago, Ill. American Ins. Co., Newark ; Fire- 
man’s Ins. Co., Newark ; Underwriters Association, New York. 








Baltimore, Md. 
ICHARD H. JONES, FIRE INSURANCE BROKER, 


Agent First National Fire Insurance Co, Worcester, Mass. No, 37 Post Office 
Avenue. Post Office Box 859 


[ Ti hursday, 


— FIRE AND MARINE INS. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CO., 


I IRINA UI io css oscinmaacene gins elieelaiaaabaeeuarmeinie bikes: 
LiaBILitigs, including Capital... Spates 


Ner Surpius $546,086.69 
ALFRED S. GILLETT, President. 


WeEsTERN DEPARTMENT, CHICAGO, ‘ . WM. E. ROLLO, MANAGER 


Pete GLASS INSURANCE. $100,000 


in Government Bonds et with the Insurance Department of the State of New 
York for the Protection of Policyholders. Cash Capital, $1 00,000, 


THE METROPOLITAN PLATE GLASS INSURANCE CO. of New York, 


The only Plate Glass Insurers that have complied with the new law, 
HENRY HARTEAU, President. EDGAR W. CROWELL, Vice-President. 
THOs. S. THORP, Secretary. JOHN B. TURNER, Surveyor. 
Branch Offices are now established 1n all the principal cities in the United States and Can- 
ada, For names of Agents, apply to Principal _ ffice, 61 Liberty Street, New York City, 


RADESMENS FIRE INSURANCE CoO,, 


No. 168 Broapway, New York. 








Cash paid in in cash 
Reserve for all liabilities, including re-insurance 


Net surplus + 102,389.00 


D. B. KEELER, President, 


T. Y. BROWN, Secretary. 


HE NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


Or U. S. or A., Wasuincton, D. C. 
Branch office, 157 to 163 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
J. ALDER ELLIS, President. CHAS. H. ANTES, Secretary, 
CHAS. P. GRIFFIN, Manager. 
Ratio or Assets To LiaBILITIES, JANUARY 1ST, 1881, 157 PER CENT. 
The National is a strong, stock rate Company, and pays dividends in advance. 
or annual statement, address branch office. 


For rates 


OMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCECO. 


OF LONDON. 


Western Dep’, Cuicaco, Itt.—C. F. Mullins, Resident Secretary. 
New EnGLanp Dep’t, Boston, Hass,—U. C, Crosby, General Agent, 


UNITED STATES BRANCH, ALFRED PELL, Manager. 
CHARLES SEWALL, Assistant MANAGER. 
New York Offices, - - ~ ~ 37 and 39 Wall St. 


EORGIA HOME INSURANCE CO. 


ORGANIZED 1859. 





Or Cotumsus, Ga. 


---+ <= $578,641.30 
76,521.43 


Capital and Surplus January 1, 1880 


Liabilities including Re-insurance reserve 
LAMBERT SPENCER, Secretary, 


ERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


J. RHODES BROWNE, President. 





$3,516,432.85 
w= e222 +2 =35169,097.75 
-=--3475335-12 


Assets January rst, 1881 
Liabilities January 1st, 1881 one 
Surplus (Mass.) 4 per cent -.....-.--2------2--------------- +o ene eee nen ee ees 
OFFICERS : 
JAMES M. BARKER, Vice President. WILLIAM R, PLUNKETT, President. 
YAMES W. HULL, Secr’y and Treas. WM. H. HALL, Ass't Secretary. 


NEw YORK AGENCY, 271 Broadway, Cor. Chambers Street. 


7 ’ . ‘ 
Wm P. Barber’s Celebrated Ink Extracts 
These celebrated Ink Extracts are concentrated soluble prepa- 
rations, making SCARLET (the most brilliant and durable 
known), brilliant GREEN, VIOLET and BLACK writing inks 
of the best quality, b addition of water only. Used and ap- 
proved by the leading Insurance, Bank, Railroad and Mercantile 
Offices throughout the United States and Canada. Put up in neat 
packets, and mailed promptly to any address on receipt of price. 

§ Scarlet and Green, 50 cents each,| TO MAKE 

PRICE, | Violet and Black, 35 “ ‘* {ONE PINT. 
Circulars showing colors sent on application. 
WM. P. BAkBER, P. O. Box 260 





Trade Mark. Hartford Conn. 


HE SOUTHERN MUTUAL LIFE 
INS. CO., OF KENTUCKY, Lovisvitte. 
J. B. TEMPLE, Pres’t. L. T, THUSTIN, Sec'y. _S. T. WILSON, Gen’! Agent 


Assets, January 1st, 1881 paar Se $1,054,093. 
Soneios as te Policyholders........2<ccccccceccocccoescee sn 180,938.5 





Policies on all approved plans of Life Insurance and are non-forfeitabie after three annual 
payments. Twenty-five first-class responsible agents wanted. 


ERCHANTS & MECHANICS INS. CO. 


Or Virainia. 








$313,561.91. 
J. B. WILSON, Ass’¢ Sec'y 


CaPiITAL AND ASSETS 
A. Y. STOKES, President. J. B. MOORE, Secretary. 
Home Office; No. 1214 Main St., Richmond, Va. 











